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THE YEAR AND THE DECADE. 


MEN of great and profound minds say 
that one season is, not better than any 
other season for a mark or a milestone: in 
time. Great and profound people have 
often so much space or so muc depth, 
that they lose their way and “ravel” in 
their itude. The beginning of one 
year, or its end, furnishes a pausing point 
that we demonstrate by figures. Nature 
itself in this part cf the world, sets up its 
sign. Although we dare not ascribe much 
to the sun, like old-fashioned talkers and 
writers, we can still say that our planet 
has got into such a position among the 
other planets as to afford us the smallest 
quantity of natural light, and that seems 
to be one good reason for shifting the 
figures. The Christmas of our climate is 
certainly not the Christmas of our Aus- 
tralian friends. Without holly and its red 
berries, the mistletoe and its white berries, 
the frost and snow, or the drifting cloud 
and the stormy wind: without flood or 
ice, among green corn and blossoming 
flowers; and fruits coming rapidly to ripe- 
ness ; and a golden gorgeous summer of 
more than a common share of sunshine, 
we know not how they keep Christmas. 
Without the blazing fires and the gleam- 
ing lights, cold without and warmth 
within—darkness out of doors and light 
in the room, the feeling of comfort, grati- 
tude perhaps, and thankfulness probably, 
we suppose that Christmas in our meani 

cannot be observed; but our trans-marine 


friends, under all their disadvantages in’ 





and cities paved with gon in a literal way ; 
get on admirably, and they say at least 
that old associations muster at this date 
strong among them. So philosophy may 
do and say what seems to it most 

ing, but it will not root out of hearts the 
thought that now we are getting into a 
new year, out of the old; and away from 
one decimal period into a new and un- 
trodden time. 

At the commencement of the last decen- 
nial period the revolutionary shocks which 
followed the famine of 1847 were worn 
out. Nations, guided often by incapable 
men, had risen in passion and sunk once 
more in exhausted weakness. The Aus- 
trian empire, shaken to the core by the 
Hungarian war, was delivered by the 
fidelity and skill of the Ban Jellachich 
and the Cossacks of Russia. Jellachich 
died in such di as an ungrateful 
court could inflict, and Russia received no 
aid in its need from the power it had 
saved. The Emperor Ferdinand, ir- 
resolute and weak in common life, at least 
was firm to his oath; and we know now 
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and weak man, a bigot without the en- | 
cumbrance of oaths, and the Parliaments | 
of Pesth, and Prague, and Vienna, were 
dissolved, and the constitution promised 
to Milan was postponed; while a Con- 
cordat with the Pope bound Vienna to 
Rome, and Rome to Vienna. 

The German Confederation at Frank- 
fort rattled its bones in a galvanised life, 
but after the noise, it also, under the 
mesmerism of Kings slept soundly, or 
only talked in its dreams of building a 
fleet, and conquering little Denmark. 
The story was not unlike that of “Jack 
the Giant killer.” The bully and the 
dwarf meanwhile had a bitter campaign of 

rotocols ; some marching and retreating, 
but between the beginning and the end 
no difference was perceptible. Little | 
Denmark kept Holstein and Schleswig ; 
and the giant at Frankfort went to sleep 
—soothed by bad metaphysics and worse 
politics, and smothered in tobacco. 

The French republic had lived its brief 
life. Its second president read its funeral 
service in a dark December night. The 
men who could not be bought or silenced 
were exiled, fetters were cast over the 
press; areign of “order” and of terror 
was foun ded in one strong will. The na- 
tion early seized by the home-sickness of 
slaves, submitted to a master willingly ; 
who for the priesthood, had hopes of as- 
sistance to the Church; for the army and 
navy, memories of the past and fame in 
perspective; for the manufacturing and 
mercantile classes, an artificial system of 
order ; for others, Cayenne, dungeons and 

alleys ; for all, taxes increasing yearly. 
He has correctly estimated the character 
of the nation—it had been his study in 
banishment, in exile, and in imprisonment. 
His purposes may consist with peace, with 





progress; or they may oppose all the 

objects that good men value well, yet we | 
know that gratitude for the past will not | 
prevent them. He was indebted for life | 
to the ex-King and chief of the family of | 
Orleans. For that he paid the Orleans | 


family with confiscation. Being due them 


wind mapping the currents, whence they 
run and where. 

The decade began with Nicholas on the 
Russian throne, the representative of its 
massive might and its stern strength. 


The oak never bent, it broke; and has 
given place to Alexander—a reyival of 


his uncle—smooth and subtle, with many 
good purposes, but bound to the same en- 
during foreign policy ; and more powerful 
than his father, because more politic and 
sagacious. His measures for the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, entitle him to more 


esteem and respect than Alexander I. ob- 


tained, whose life was a series of good in- 
tentions; or than Nicholas I., whose 
character was not checkered even by good 
intentions towards his serfs. The second 
Alexander could do with his own serfs 
what he pleased, and we believe he has 
given them liberty—a noble act—a very 
noble deed, if the statement be correct 
that makes them ten or fifteen millions of 
people, freed by one signature; and this 
is the only man who could achieve such 
greatness in all the world. We have no 
right to rob humanity of a great honour 
by assigning motives to this proceeding. 
The Emperor may not have reduced his 
personal power or even his personal wealth 

y his policy, and yet he has done a great 
act of self-denial in declining a power that 
no other man possessed, and raising to 
their position of men, a population three 
or four times more numerous than the 
slaves of the United States: who formed 
his own personal serfs. For some time 
past the Russian government has avowed 
a liberal policy, not inconsistent with the 
hereditary purposes of the Romanoffs, 
to which they will adhere, although this 
nation must always oppose them; but 
that fate hinders not the acknowledge-. 
ment of such changes as promote the 
well-being of their people, even if they 
are designed to infuse enthusiam for po- 
litical purposes into the great mass of 
wee strength, associated under the 


guidance of the Russian rulers. 


Among the five great powers Prussia 





existence, he plundered them. Not less | occupied the lowest position at the com- 
acceptable to the French for that exhibi- | mencement of the present decade, and 
tion of his nature was the Emperor of through the greater part of its eventful 
their votes. And this, though a small | years, yet its king who lives and no longer 
matter to the public, may teach wisdom | thinks, was a man of good intentions, 
to the world It is for him and them, | inclined to the pleasures of the table, like 
Emperor and people, ruled and rulers, the | others of his family, for the house of Bran- 
straw on the stream, the feather upon the denburgh have strong hereditary attach- 
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TEN YBARS AGO. 3 


ments, and sometimes, if we believe all 
gossip, to old wine; like the father of Mr. 
Carlyle’s hero, whom that writer raises 


} 


also into a sort of hero, in his own mind, | 


and the opinion of those who adopt his 
views. The present King of Prussia was 
an amiable, kind-hearted, but weak man, 
and it is right to give strict justice even to 
kings, who want power to rule. In pri- 
vate life he was, probably, a likeable man. 
He had strong family affections which 
swayed his judgment in favour of the in- 
terests of his sister, the Empress of Russia 
and her family. He had cosmopolitan 
faith in the common ground of all ecele- 
siastical sects; expressed in his remark- 
able address at the Cathedral of Cologne. 
Ile was practical and sentimental in his 
disposition, differing widely in his turn of 
mind from some of the “elders” of his 
family—the iron-handed, practical, Prin- 
ces of Brandenbargh, who first converted 
their fief into a kingdom, and next into.a 
great power. His sentimentalism was 
probably useful to him and to Prussia in 
the revolution of 1848, when the sterner 
nature of his younger brother, the present 
Prince of Prussia, had drawn on him the 
antipathy of the German liberals. ‘This 
prince is far more liberal, or more sensible 
han was his brother the king, yet his 
position illustrates the changes in public 
opinion. At the commencement of the 
last decennial period, he found it conve- 
nient to be an exile from Prussia, on ac- 
count of his severity during the German 
agitation of the preceding years. But be- 
tore the illness of the king rendered him 


‘incapable of transacting public business, 


the prince had become the favorite of the 
liberal party. As regent he has acted on 
popular principles. 

hese ten years appear lost in Germany. 
With the exception of Prussia, no state 
has become more liberal : the federal bund 
has sunk into a shadow: the dukedoms 
und kinglets maintain their places, but 
scarcely so do the people, they probably 
retrograde. 

We were recovering ten years since 
slowly from the crisis, the famine and the 
fevers that injuredall,and nearly prostrated 
one of the three kingdoms. It was an 
obscure period. Men saw only a short 
way before them, and none could tell what 
a pen ee next. The preceding decen- 
nial period had wrought an entire ¢ 
in the commercial legislation of the country 


was connected with London. 








and the results were unknown then. The 
revolutions of the continent had been 


swept back into its hidden whirlpools. 


Having come out to society they had been 
looked at and rejected. “Order” was re- 
established everywhere, a fraternal festival 
was proposed, and as property appeared 
to be safer in Britain than anywhere else, 
after recent trepidations, the proposal 
Sanguine 
people, and sentimental people beheved 
that they had entered the millennium. 
“ Peace on earth,” they dreamed could be 


established, by arts, manufactures, and 


science. It was an idle dream. Can ever 
ace be on earth while three-fourths 
of its children rattle chains ? 

Yet the Exhibition of the universalarts, 
manufactures and productions in 1851, 
was a grand event; certain to be remem- 
bered by those who shared the spectacle. 
It was something grander and greater than 
had ever been seen on one spot, To the 
cosmopolitan spirit engendered by the le- 
gislation and the struggles of preceding 
years, it gave consistency and strength. 
Fleets might be ensedah regular armies 
might be suppressed, the brotherhood of 
nations dawned on May-day of 1851, in 
a flush of sunlight. After the tribute of 
all lands, and the sovereigns of all lands 
to this brilliant collection of art and science, 
amity would conquer all things, friendship 
would prevail, and peace would rule the 
earth. The Hyde-park palace certainly 
combined specimens of all that the intellect 
and the resources of the world could then 
produce—of all that genius had invented 
to overcome the difficulties of mankind 
from the Edenie period to our century. 
In its own department its influence could 
not be over estimated. When lifted out 
of its own department the process only 
showed its weakness. Peace cannot be 
established on these lowly materials. It 
must proceed from a purer and higher 
source than these things of earth. The 
brilliance of genius reflected from our rude 
material will never charm the perverse 
heart of ambition, or fetter its st hand. 
The d mistake of those who made the 
i xhibition an omen of e, was that 
they forgot the impossibility of peace 
existing with oppression, and slavery, and 
sin grown strong and wi 


e dreamers were rudely shaken. A 
Government more ific than the Aber- 
deen Cabinet, could not have lived in this 
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country. The Earl of Aberdeen had been 
distinguished for nearly forty years by his 
resolute opposition to hostilities. He was 
the diplomatist of peace, he was willing to 
give for it nearly any price, yet the exhi- 

ition was not more than two years closed, 
when under his premiership, we drifted 
into war, we have not since quite known 
peace. 

The war against Russia was undertaken 
ostensibly for the defence of Turkey, it 
cost us thirty thousand men, and seventy 
millions of pounds. It was much more 
expensive in men and also in money pro- 
bably to our ally of France. The losses 
to Russia never have been, and never will 
be stated. Even Turkey was saved for a 
time; like a financial wreck. 

The war originated ostensibly in a 
quarrel respecting the holy places, be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches; but 
even these shadows of Christianity were 
made a pretence by ambitious men to ac- 
complish a political object. Russia wanted 
forward to the south, to the Dardenelles, 
the Euphrates, the Mediterranzan, and 
the Indian Ocean; to the dominion of 
Asia, and supremacy over Europe. 

It is the ambition of centuries, the 
dream of a family, their heirloom, and in 
one way, their inheritance; enforced per- 
haps, supported undoubtedly, by the ambi- 
tion of the patricians, and the superstition 
of the plebeians within their empire. The 
north wants the south, and this ambition is 
not unnatural. Religious hatred is added 
to ordinary purposes. From the Greeks 
the Muscovites derived their form of 
Christianity, and they have served them- 
selves heirs to all Grecian claims, and all 
Grecian wrongs. Even their serfs and 
soldiers are accustomed to regard Con- 
stantinople as their secular, and Jerusa- 
lem as their spiritual capital. Sixty mil- 
lions of _—— with these ideas deeply 
, into their hearts, must be formid- 
able, although they may be poor, and 
scattered far, if they a resolute and 
strong No other nation has exhibited 
an aptitude for assimilating other people 
to their habits and manners equal to the 
capacity of the Muscovites in that secret. 
On the Euxine the Circassians, and on 
the Baltic the Finns, are becoming rapidly 
earnest adherents of the empire. eer 
from the Don, and Poles from the Vistula 
were once alike independent, and both 

nations now fight the battles of Russia. 








THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Nicholas expected an easy conquest of 
part of Turkey, and he did not expect an 
alliance between Britain and France to 
“oon the Sultan; but his armies made 
ittle progress on the Danube, and when 
they retired from the Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, they had’gained 
no honour and no trophies. By the ex- 
pedition to the Crimea, the war was 
carried into the Russian territories; and 
the destruction of Sebastopol changed all 
their tactics. They lost power in Europe 
by the conflict, but it yielded prestige to 
them in Asia, where their influence in- 
creased on the capture of Kars. From 
that date the direction of their efforts was 
changed, and Turkey in Asia, considered 
safe formerly, is now threatened in the 
next movement. By some blunder, un- 
explained yet, the Circassian struggles 
with Russia were suspended during the 
war in the Crimea and in Turkey, and at 
the peace the Circassians were omitted. 
In consequence of these mistakes the Rus- 
sians were enabled to direct their armies 
released from the Crimea, against Circas- 
sia, and they have compensated the losses 
on the peninsula, by gains between the 
Caspian and the Euxine. Although the 
war of the western nations against Russia 
was successful, yet that power commences 
this decennial period stronger for its par- 
ticular purposes, than at any other similar 
divison of time; nearer their realisation : 
or nearer the final struggle that will de- 
feat them. 

Our war with Russia had scarcely 
ended when the war with Persia com- 
menced. It originated in the same ele- 
ments, and its occurrence during the 
Crimean campaigns might have produced 
serious results. At that period we should 
have probably required to leave Herat in 
the hands of the Persians, and to have been 
officially unacquainted with their proceed- 
ings ; although the campaign in the Per- 
sian gulf, was certainly conducted by the 
armies in the East without any drafts 
from Europe. 

It closed; for the army under Sir James 
Outram defeated the / Reece Bushire 
was occupied, the trade of the Persian 
Gulf was stopped; in a few months the 
Euphrates a" Tigris, in the lower 
a of their courses, would have become, 
ike the Indus, rivers of the Anglo-Indian 
empire; and we should have learned 
practically the short road to the East. 





THE PERSIAN WAR, 


France and Russia were at peace and re- 
conciled. The match lighted by intrigues 
in upper India burned slowly, and it was 
»robable that it might have gone out. 

he Persians were afraid naturally of the 


consequences ; peace was urged on them _ 
A second peace of | 


by their prompters. 


Paris was made, and the ostensible objects | 


of the war were conceded: Herat was re- 
stored to the Affghan Chiefs ; ruined and 
wasted it is true; but restored until a 
more convenient opportunity. Peace was 
re-established. 


The armies of India descended the | 


Euphrates and the Persian Gulf; return- 
ing eastward to the land where they ex- 
pected rest. 

Men seek distinction in their profession. 
Such men as Sir James Outram and the 
late General Havelock may have almost 
fretted to find the peace that they could 
have made complete, or at least likely to be 
complete, by being dear, done imperfectly 


for them by diplomatists in Paris, Sir | 


James Outram was in bad health, and 
General Havelock had other objects that 
occupied more of his mind than profes- 
sional success, yet it is possible that they 
may have expected to associate their 
names for ages with the new route to 
India, which will be opened at some future 
time. Man proposes, God disposes. 

As Havelock and his brigade passed 
down the Euphrates, or over the great 
gulf of the Indus, rebellion had lighted 
its torch at Meerut, and dimmed its steel 
at Delhi. The soldiers reached Bombay, 
to meet orders for Calcutta. The Anglo- 
Indian empire seemed to sink in a reign 
of terror. Revolt would have been one 
calamity, but this red revolt looked like 
the work of fiends let forth on a careless 
world. Far away in Britain, even those 
who had neither brother nor sister, daugh- 
ter nor friend in the East, expected the 
Indian mails with faint and sinking hearts. 
The cruelties of the insurrection appalled 
Europe. 

If the army of Bengal had dispersed or 
melted away the event might have been 
considered a calamity ; but they used our 
arms, not only against our power, but in 
murders of the most savage nature; which 
disgraced their insurrection, not as the 
acts of individuals; but the crimes of 
their leaders, giving colour and shape— 
a fearful colour and a fearful shape, to all 
their proceedings. If the world had sel- 
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/ dom witnessed more atrocious or darker 
transactions, it had never seen more bril- 
_liant courage or more devoted efforts to 
recover the ground seized by treachery. 
The desolate and the grand in nature 
meet often; and if history has few deso- 
lations more cheerless than the events in 
that rebellion, it has not many examples 
_of stern grandeur, equal to the resolution 
of the single officer, who amid a doubtful, 
or a hostile population, held up the British 
flag and maintained its authority alone and 
unaided for months; or of the magistrate, 
who when the law failed, returned to his 
_ court-house, and defended it with his indi- 
vidual efforts and strength, until betrayed 
by the person who stood indebted to a 
for his position and all his possessions. 
The hardshipsand sufferings endured by 
the Anglo-Indian families, and by many 
natives who remained true to them, have 
no parallel except in the East, in its most 
| tm or its worst times, and not the less 
signal than the guilt of these deeds, was 
their punishment. The final success of 
the revolt appears never to have been even 
contemplated by any of the Anglo-Indians. 
Doubts of the continuance of their hold 
had never crossed their minds. Indian 
lanters emerged from their business and 
commen leaders and soldiers with the 
exigency. Civil magistrates closed their 
courts, or were driven from them, and 
seized the sword. Military officers found 
themselves suddenly without soldiers, and 
became cavalry. Isolated in small bodies, 
and far from help the Anglo-Indians of 
all classes and both sexes met death with 
the courage of their race, when for them 
individually, hope was dead, but they 
never ceased to hope for their cause ; they 
never supposed that their reign was over ; 
although the individuals perished, they 
My So the stability of the Anglo- 
Indian empire. In all the correspondence 
and memoranda of those who fell; and of 
those who fought and survived, there is 
no trace of fear respecting the contest, 
and its issue. When the army of Bengal 
revolted and opened the jails and penal 
yrisons ; when Nizam and Rajah joined 
aie rea and felon; when two contend- 
ing and opposite systems of worship com- 
bined to extirpate the Feringhees; when 
every station was red with blood and fire, 
these Fering 








hees never doubted the issue, 
or feared the final result. 
The history of the Anglo-Indian empire 
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is said to be gemmed with special provi- | 


dences. The term is not very clear for 
the nature of “special” providences is 
not understood by those who believe that 
all our steps are ordered ; but it expresses 
a feeling that may not be described more 
intellig:bly, and is yet perfectly correct. 
The peace with Persia was considered too 
cheap by many persons in this country. 
Its authorities had wantonly broken a 
clear and distinct treaty, without any pro- 
vocation or any assignable reasons. They 
should have paid for the destruction which 
they had committed; and repaired, so far 
as they could be repaired, all the wrongs 
that they had done. Different arrange- 
ments were adopted. Herat was not re- 
paired, but the Persian ports on the gulf 
were restored in better condition perhaps 
than they presented at their capture; and 
the Persians lost little or nothing by our 
counter invasion. Easy terms were made 
by France, it was thought, for Persia, at 


the instigation of Russia, and no class | 


were more disappointed with them than 
the Anglo-Indians who were resident in 
this country. A_ similar feeling was 
evinced in the presidencies. Neither party 
felt, at the moment, that these easy terms 
were the means of saving India, or of 
bringing the rebellion earlier to a close, 
and, perhaps, circumscribing its influence. 
The army of Persia was needed before 
they reached Bombay, on their return 
voyage. An army never reached a port 
more opportunely ; and the Persian treaty 
crushed the hopes of the Mohammedan 
houses of Delhi and Oude. 

Differences had broken out with the 
Chinese at that time ; and they were met 
by the despatch of soldiers in considerable 
strength from this country. At their de- 


rture many | wom thought that the | 
Id have been arranged by | 


ifficulty shou 
soldiers forwarded from the Cape or from 
India. An idea perhaps ewevidled among 
the authorities of this country that the 
Indian army had been  injudiciously 
weakened; but from whatever motive it 
originated the despatch of these regiments 
was equally an ordered step. They were 
stopped at Ceylon, and their transports 


THE ANGLO INDIAN EMPIRE. 


couldtake part in the combats of the Indian 
campaign. Their acquaintance with these 
matters, and mileage led to the invention 
of the rumoured hostility of the Sultan ; 
his orders to the Pacha of Egypt, and 
_the great victory stated to have been won 
at Alexandria by that prince, over the 
British armies and ships. Nana Sahib 
had counsellors who were acquainted per- 
sonally with the position, the number of 
our regiments, and their strength, upon 
whom more than on him devolves the re- 
sponsibility of Cawnpore, and all the other 
cruelties, which have for ever disgraced 
the name of a prince who is said to have 
perished of jungle fever, and escaped from 
the gallows by death in the wilderness. 

The direction of the Chinese expedition 
was not less providential than the closing 
of the Persian war, or the encampment of 
a stronger army, than the place required, 
at the Cape. The three “concurrences ” 
brought a larger force into the Ganges 
valley than the chiefs of the revolt ever 
reckoned upon, at an early date, and they 
were possible, not by the skill of man, for 
they were not devised by politicians, but 
by the will of God. 

Not less than any other events in the 
Anglo-Indian history do they prove an 
over-ruling destiny in its formation and 
maintenance. Thus far the title, “ special 
providences” is applicable to its romantic 
story, that while all events work out a 
tissue of historical plans, still we do not 
clearly see the figures on the web for long 
years ; or living on the earth we may never 
see them; but the “designs” of this In- 
dian fabric, although they will go into the 
formation of one grand figure, which we 
may never see completed ; are yet indivi- 
dually perfect, and can be comprehended 
as they pass round the beam before our 
eyes. 

Even the men seem made for the work. 
In all the British army no man was 
better qualified, perhaps, to deal with the 
doubts that hung around Benares than 
General Neil, when he reached that city 
with his regiment and struck the first 
stern blow at revolt. Clear and decided 
in the structure of his own mind, he im- 
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were turned into the Bay of Bengal to- | 
wards Calcutta. -Both events crossed the | 

licy of the Mohammedan and Hindoo | 
Soatlers who were intimately conversant | 
position of our army; and the | 


fore they ' 


with the 
distances they had to sail 


ey a distinct policy into those around 
im; and his march to Allahabad con- 
firmed the doubtful and “cowed” the 
faithless ; while it saved the fortress at 
the meeting of the Ganges and the Junna, 
securing the best basis for future cpcra- 
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rations towards the north-west or both 
rivers. 

The Indian revolt fell, it was remarked, 
upon the puritan section of Anglo-Indian 
society with ponderous strength. The 
siege of Delhi has not yet found its his- 
torian; but the arrangements and energy 
of the Chief of the Punjaub, and his coad- 
jutors alone rendered it possible. Without 
the efforts of Sir John Lawteace and his 
staff, Delhi could not have been besieged 
or could not have been taken for many 
months, perhaps years. The war with 
the Sikhs formed the distinctive feature 
in the previous decennial period ; and 
their efforts both in the Punjaub, before 
Delhi, and in the final assault of Lucknow, 
form one of the more remarkable features 
in this history; yet their allegiance may 
be attributed to the sagacity and wisdom 
of their government for twelve years. 

Havelock may have deemed his hope 
of acquiring professional honours over, as 
he passed out of the Euphrates. 
knew not that he was then on the way to 
achievements which have rendered his 
name for ever conspicuous in the annals 
of India. Neil may have fretted oyer the 
quiet of Kertch, while great events oc- 
curred in the Crimea within a few miles 
of his station; and returned to Madras 
when the Russian war was done, feeling 
that for the able commander of an Euro- 
pean regiment, in the Indian service, 
there was little more hope. He knew not 
that Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and 





He | ! 
| satisfactory in its results. The events of 
the insurrection at once rendered India the 
_most absorbing of all topics, and it is not 








It is needless here to catalogue events 
fresh in all memories; fresh still, and that 
will in many remain for long green 
wounds,-—the skill and victories of Lord 
Clyde,—the long marches through the hills 
and jungles of foes, under Sir Hugh Rose, 
the siege of Delhi, and the stormings of 
Lucknow and Bareilly—the fiery ardour 
of the wild Ghoorkas and the steady ser 
vices of the Punjuabees, the fidelity of 
the Madras and Bombay soldiers, the 
lovalty of the great native princes, and of 
the vast majority of the native population. 

The insurrection fixed the minds of 
people in this country upon India. How- 
ever strange it appears yet the truth is 
undeniable that the great body of our 
opulation never thought of the subject. 
ieven “well informed men” on other 
matters were not well informed on Indian 
topics. For many years an increased 
interest had been expressed in the affairs 
of that country and its population, but the 
interest was slow in its growth; and un- 


again likely to lose this position. The 
public will continue to feel that their 
trusteeship in the case is something which 
cannot be discharged by anything short 
of the practical acknowledgement that 
India has claims mseparable Prout its posi 
tion, neither possessed, nor that can be 


| possessed by any other land. 


The discoveries of gold in Australia 


and California came into action soon after 
the commencement of the decennial 
period. The richness of the auriferous 


Lucknow were before him, and a soldier's 
death his destiny. Sir James Outram 
accepted the civil government of Oude 


with reluctance, he resigned it in sickness ; | 


he received the command of the Persian 
expedition with misgivings of his own 
strength, not feeling, perhaps, that his 
former position in Oude was to qualify 
him for the assaults on Lucknow, and the 
occupancy of the Alumbagh. Sir Henry 
Lawrence sought retirement to Europe 
when he was obliged to enter on the ma- 
nagement of Oude. He provided for the 
defence of the Residency, and he was 
able to give some warning of the comin 
“monsoon of wrath;” but he Seridhied 
there, leaving a name ever illustrious in 
council and in field,—and the orphan 
asylums and institutions which he had 
established more likely to prosper, and be 
rooted in the land, by his violent death 
than they could have been by his life. 








deposits in both countries exceeded any 
ideas entertained formerly by writers on 
the currency. Their influence on prices 
and wages has not been satisfactorily 
traced, and may never be known. Con- 
temporaneously with them, a great ad- 
vance has occurred in the price of man 

articles. Corn has been dearer in this 
country since the repeal of the corn-laws 
than before that legislation, on the ave- 
rage of years. This circumstance may be 


| attributed to the withdrawal of a certain 


quantity of labour from cultivation to 
consumption. A given number of the 
0 yr go ceased to produce; but they 
did not cease to require; and although in 


this country agricultural labourers were 


always procired at a hy advance of 
wages by thosé who needed them, yet a 
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THE GOLD DISCOVERIES, 


more obvious influence must have been 
exercisedjin the United States. 


population. The Australian group form 


Previous | the key of eastern and of southern Asia. 


to these discoveries, Australia had com- Their population have before them a noble 


menced to export wheat of excellent qua- 


| 
| 


destiny. In the hands of any other power, 


lity in small quantities. Subsequently to | they must have endangered our hold of 
them, the Australian colonists became pur- | India; in the keeping of the Australians, 


chasers of foreign wheat or flour. Car- 
oes were shipped to them from New 
Zealand, and Van Dieman’s Land, even 


| 


from South Africa, and South America, | 


and, in some instances, from this country. 
Oats, indeed, continue to be a_ staple 


article of exportation to Australia. ‘These | 
facts must have had some influence on | 
prices, because a small demand of any 
to Australia and California, 


article for an entirely new market exer- 
cises a large influence upon its value. 

Wages must have been affected by the 
removal of many artizans and labourers 
toa new branch of business, and to en- 
tirely new countries, in an employment 
that must have increased the general cir- 
culation if not in our own, certainly in 
other lands. They may not have been 
increased largely, but a fall has been 
checked or prevented. Gold-digging is 
the most attractive employment, and it 
has acted like tne confusion of languages, 
and the dispersion of races from the plains 
of Shinar in scattering mankind over the 
globe, to possess new and remote regions ; 
but, unlike that great calamity, or great 
judgment, it has scattered without dis- 
uniting, and proves to the British empire 
a source of strength rather than weakness. 
The French in Cochin China and New 
Caledonia, and the Russians at the Amoor, 
have established colonies in the East, and 
strengthen their possessions. In other 
circumstances, and with their feelings and 
thirst for dominion, they might have been 
troublesome. 


Even as matters stand, we may have | 





difficulties in these seas soon; but Aus-| 


tralia, New Zealand, and their islands, 
are garrisons which will speedily acquire 
strength. They have a wp Bev of 
one million now, who will be represented 


i 


| 


they fend our position and give us 
strength. 

The discoveries of gold in this period 
will mark it hereafter in history, not less 
than the famine marked its predecessor ; 
than the Crimean hostilities, or the 
Indian revolt. The golden age of many 
new countries is not quite a fable. In 
lands with a similar geological formation 
old in for- 
mer times was procured probably by such 
rude implements as the miners in recent 
years have found successful. As yet it 
seems likely that in all countries of that 
formation, the great veins of gold in the 
mountains have not been wrought. They 
will only yield their precious ore to ex- 
pensive machinery, employed with science 
and skill, and probably with the modern 
wad ot steam. What has been done 
ately places one more seal on the authen- 
ticity of inspiration and of ancient records. 
The quantity of gold mentioned in them 
was Said to be exaggerated ; now it ap- 
pears to be highly probable, even if the 
statements were those of ordinary histo- 
rians alone. 

Emigration and war having abstracted 
the labouring population, as their numbers 
increased, the past decennial period has 
been remarkably free from political excite- 
ment. Even when an army in the Crimea 
were butchered by mismanagement at 
home, the circumstances led to no excite- 
ment of a political character. When the 
errors were continued during the Indian 
campaign in a different form, the people 
were quiescent still. They believed the 
assurance of statesmen that reform was 
due, and would be paid. It was always, 
indeed, a reform so many months after 
date, and every bill has been renewed. 


by two millions, ere the commencement | The present promise comes due soon, and 


of the next decennial period, and whowill | 


not be inclined to admit the supremacy of 
any other race in their waters. They 
have already learned that the connexion 
with India opens a great field to them, 
and, as their population advance in num- 
bers, they will not fail to examine its re- 
sources, and to use them, for their own 
advantage, and the benefit of the native 





we shall see its fate. Something concern- 
ing the congress ; or France, Rome, Tus- 
cany or the legitimate succession to the 
Sandwich Islands, will prevent, probably, 
this realization ot the ten years promise. 
The time is not come yet ; for any reform, 
until the people comprehend the duties it 
would bring, is certain to be limited. 
Perhaps if the leaders of the two great 
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parties or either of them, had refused re- 
form of any kind, on any terms, it would 
have been carried long ago, in excitement. 
Politicians, grown wiser than the Duke of 
Wellington, applied the soothing and the 
sympathising system. Lord John Russell 
introduced his Reform Bill seven years 
since; Mr. Disraeli admitted that the man 
who had no desire to vote, was not a good 
or intelligent member of society ; while 
the Earl of Derby declared that the con- 
stitution resembled an old country man- 
sion, in need of additions, or repairs, or 
strengthening, but not requiring to be en- 
tirely rebuilt. The public relied upon 
professions made by every public man of 
note, for there is not a single statesman 
who has not given his adhesion to the 
principle of a more equitable representa- 
tion, as between constituencies ; and an 
extension of the suffrage. 

Except for these promises, and this 
unanimity we should have had a great de- 
mand for reform, which it has stiffled be- 
cause people are always willing to accom- 
modate their friends. The Government 
only wants time and all will be right. 
No leader should be unreasonable, and 
push willing men. This is the advice and 
the reason for it, and both have the ad- 
vantage ofage. They are seven years old. 
Next year they will be eight years old, 
and as there is no pressure for this measure 
it may be delayed safely, at any rate it 
must stand behind some schemes for 
which there is a party urgent. And per- 
haps, ultimately, even advantages may 
spring from this delay. Already some 
parties use the popular pretence as a rea- 
son for doing Lr cog and rebuke their 
leaders for offering advantages that were 
not wanted. If they could persuade states- 
men to abandon, for three months, their 
“ civil” policy, they would learn whether 
any change be wanted. For our part we 
could only wish them success in their at- 
tempt. 

Apathy, engendered by certainty of 
success has not been the only cause for 
all this quietude. Other reasons exist and 
operate. The unenfranchised have been 
amused with other matters. In former 
years an earnestness was displayed among 
them for political rights, that has not, we 
believe, been felt recently. According to 
our opinion, civil treatment, hopes for 
their success, and expressions of sympathy 
explain partially the “exemplary” ability 





to wait, which has been displayed; but 
there have been other causes, for man 
persons of considerable energy have emi- 

rated: others have sunk under continued 
disappointments, by the law of hope de- 
ferred which maketh the heart sick ; and 
ten years remodel a generation. 

A glance at the names of men who stood 
so high in 1850 that the world seemed 
almost unable to want them, and who are 
almost forgotten, explains some curiosities 
in the public state of 1860. The same 
operations have gone forward in humbler 
life. Men who had exhibited an interest in 
parochial and village politics have been 
taken hence or grown weary of the work ; 
and the new generation, so far as it has 
pushed the old aside, is a little more fri- 
volous, and wants rather to be amused 
than to be earnest or offended. Circum- 
stances, already mentioned, have secured 
a fair demand for labour. One war after 
another has afforded excitement. Excel- 
lent measures have been adopted to 


extend leisure hours, and improve leisure 


time. The multitude of general publica- 

tions, costing little and containing much, 

have contributed to give a different tone 

to society. It is, perhaps, less aggres- 

sive on the chasmoll duke if not less pre- 
ared for its extension. 

The days of the year have embraced a 
great war threatened on the first, nego- 
tiated for during three months, proclaimed 
in the fourth, and concluded in the sixth 
month, but the cause of negotiations from 
that date until now. After the battle of 
Solferino, we believe that the Emperor 
Napoleon proposed and signed the memo- 
randum of Villa Franca, because it was not 
convenient or suitable to go farther, with 
the quadrangular fortifications in his front, 
and Germany looming behind them ; while 
the results of that battle on the French 
and Italian armies were not fairly stated. 
From hospital returns since published, 
their losses appear to have been more 
severe than was supposed at the time, if 
not in slain, certainly in wounded; and 
the mere care of such multitudes of help- 
less men before an enemy in a very strong 
rgicwy was not a light consideration. 

? 


also, Napoleon sought the friendship 


‘of Austria, he was, at the Mincio, far 


enough on the territories of that empire. 
As events have proved since, by advanc- 
ing further he could only have increased 
the kingdom of his ally of Savoy by the 























10 THE TR2ATY OF VILLA FRANCA. 


province of Venetia, after he had attacked | 
firm their resolutions; yet all the Italians 


with few exceptions, acknowledge the 


and conquered the quadrangular fortresses 
where, according to many military men, 
began the real difficulties of the war. 

or Austria, no great loss was sus- 
tained by the terms of Villafranca. Lom- 
bardy had been a source of anxiety and 
weakness; and a sum of money was 
paid quite equivalent to the Lombard’s 
share of the general debt. The honour 
of Austria was saved by the stipulations 
for the restoration of the Duchess of 
Parma and the Dukes of Modena and 
Tuscany, to their respective possessions, 
and the Roman pontiff to the Legations, 
then in revolt. The two emperors never 
appear to have forescen any opposition to 
their arrangements, by the people of these 
states. Their strenuous opposition has 
however raised the most important ques- 
tion wherewith we begin the year. Cen- 
tral Italy consisting of the three states 
named, and that part of the pontiffs do- 
minion formerly garrisoned by Austria, 
demands incorporation with Piedmont ; 
but they ae raise that kingdom to a 
population of twelve millions, with a na- 
tional debt already respectable, and with 
any additions rendered necessary by these 
requisitions, reaching perhaps to eighty 
millions. The Piedmontese Government 
would immediately exercise an overwhelm- 
ing influence over Italy. The Pontiffand 
the King of Naples could not have any 
weight equal to the Piedmontese in the 
councils of the confederation, proposed at 
Villafranca. The Neapolitan Govern- 
ment would be pressed into liberal mea- 
sures by the bad example of the Pied- 
montese; or if the Government were 
proof against such influences they would 
tell upon the people. Intrigues would 
help ots, insurrections follow probably, 
ere long there might be another popular 
election of a king, and Italy would be 
united under one sovereign, with the ex- 
ceptions of Rome and Venetia. These 
prospects please neither of the two em- 
perors more than the Roman pontiff or 
the King of the Two Sicilies. 

A larger question is raised by the posi- 
tion of the Legations, which have bead 
incorporated for some time with the patri- 
mony of the Pontiff. The people of these 
provinces reject the Pope as their tem- 

ral sovereign, yet they are nearly all 

man Catholics. Protection from the 





from the Lombards and Piedmontese con- 


Pope’s spiritual supremacy. No doubt 
can be entertained that the great majority 
of Roman Catholics, out of Italy, decline 
to look upon the Pope im his secular capa- 
city, only as King of Rome. They say 


that this change of temporal sovereignty 


in the Legations insults the head of the 
church on earth. Even in Ireland where 
some right notion of men’s privileges in 
secular matters should exist, the same 
feeling prevails as in Austria or in 
France. In the latter country 1 1s 
confined to the priests and their imme- 
diate followers, and is not likely to affect 
the general population. ’ 

An agitation has been commenced in 
Ireland for the restoration of the Lega- 
tions to the Pope, which certainly evinces 
zeal; but what could we do for this object, 
even if our rulers were inclined to direct 
all our power for the purpose? The spiri- 
tual authority of Rome is in considerable 
danger among the Italians. If armies be 
marched into the Legations to restore the 
Pope as their temporal sovereign, the 
people will begin to detest his ecclesias- 
tical rule. This is a difficulty with Ro- 
man Catholic Governments, and it would 
be more keenly felt on the interference of 
Protestant or schismatic sovereigns, yet 
the Emperor of Russia is said to have 
evinced a curious sympathy for the Pope 
in his situation; but it is more likely that 
his feelings may be enlisted for the King 
of Rome, than its chief bishop, and the 
head of the Roman church. The Protes- 
tant powers have done nothing to expe- 
dite this movement. They will do nothing 
to prevent it. Even Roe Catholic 
powers must shrink from a war which 
would excite religious differences; and 
alienate the great body of the Italians 
from the Church of Rome. We doubt 
whether Napoleon could safely employ 
his army to re-conquer the Legations ; 
and the Austrians have difficulties at 
home. 

The Austrian finances will not permit 
the Government to indulge a costly war ; 
and they have the disaffected Hungarians 
in their rear. They would risk losses on 


the Danube by interference on the Po. 
The King of N 


aples would interfere, but 
might, more probably, lose lis own crown, 


other states of Central Italy, and sympathy than recover one for the Pope. The Go- 
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vernment of Spain would gladly send an 
army to the Legations, but they have 


it appears, in conjunction with Prussia, 
declined to take part in a European con- 


commenced a crusade against the Moors | gress where Great Britain was not repre- 


and could not risk a naval engagement 
with the Sardinians. A combination of 
the Austrian and Neapolitan fleets might 
cover the descent of the Spaniards, but 
the Emperor of the French would not 
allow that proceeding, and at present the 
Spaniards cannot spare a man. They 
ordered a levy of fifty thousand soldiers 
in the present month for their Moorish 
war. The restoration of the Legations to 
Rome is not an easy matter; is the diffi- 
culty of the day; and one that cannot be 
solved by force. The Pontiff might ein- 
ploy a German or a Swiss army; and 
some people have proposed an Irish legion 
for his use; but he has no money to pay 
them, and a debt of £600,000. The money 
might be procured by subscription, but 
then it would be better to employ these 
subscriptions in his sustenance and that 


of his cardinals, than in forcing him into. 


the invidious position of sovereign over a 
people who do not want him, and who 
threaten even if he be forced upon them 
never to smoke, or to do anything that 
can put money into his treasury. ‘This is 
one of those cases in which men’s pride is 
more engaged than their judgment; and 
if ever the congress proposed six months 
ago by the French Emperor, assemble, 
this question will obstruct its first step, 
and probably thwart the attempt of its 
promoters to obtain an united opinion. 

3efore the commencement of the 
Italian war, when Lord Cowley visited 
Vienna, in the hope of obtaining the 
consent of the Austrian court to a scheme 
proposed by the British Government for 
a pacific settlement, the court of St. 
Petersburgh interposed the idea of a con- 
gress, originating according to a common 
opinion in Paris. The war commenced, 
but after the battle of Solferino and the 
memorandum of Villafranca, the proposed 
congress revived. Its object was intelli- 
gible to the date when the commissioners 
from the former belligerents met, for the 
conversion of the note of Villafranca into 
a treaty at Zurich. Then, naturally, the 
British Government inquired the ne- 
cessity of a congress to endorse the con- 
ditions adopted at Zurich. This Govern- 
ment also declined to enter acongress with 
the intention of compelling the duchies 
of Italy to accept their Dukes. Russia 


ee 











sented. This difficulty had to be sur- 


' mounted and a British representation was 


secured. Some annoyance was experienced 
from the claim of the Pope for the prece- 
dence or the presidency of his nuncio, in 
the diplomatic meeting; but that also 
was got over as being in the circumstances 
altogether inadmissible. Matters pro- 
pre in & promising manner, when the 
representative of Russia discovered that 
he could only attend with the certainty 
of meeting an influential member of the 
British Cabinet; but neither Viscount 
Palmerston nor Lord John Russell could 
conveniently permit the absence of his 
noble friend from London, or his presence 
at Paris; for an indefinite period on an 
interesting topic. They could not adjourn 
the Cabinet meetings, and the Parlia- 
mentary session, because the business of 
the country could scareely wait upon the 
congress of Paris ; but by some means 
the Russian prince or his sovereign, be- 
came satisfied that Lord Cowley was an 
important personage, and with the aid of 
Lord Wodehouse might accurately repre- 
sent his Government and its views. After 
these small occurrences had passed, per- 
haps not even chronologically in the order 
we have stated them, this Roman ques- 
tion arose, and a pamphlet was ney ate 
in Paris under the title of “the Pope and 
the congress.” It is supposed to have im- 
perial sanction, and has therefore provoked 
other imperial strictures. Russia protests 
against the doctrine of political indepen- 
dence, in this small tract. Russia must 
not fall into a trap, as it might do, if con- 
gress, in advance, were to recognise the 
right of any a to choose their own 
sovereign. Russia cannot endanger its 
divine right, or be governed by any ad- 
mission of this nature. Yet we remember 
only a short time since a declaration in 
one Russian paper —semi-official—that 
the Legations should not be subject to 
the Pope, and that his sovereignty over 
them was an usurpation. Kren now 
Russja does not protest against the pam- 
phlet in the interest of “the Church,” 
with which its representative adds naively, 
he has no business. Austria, Naples, and 
Spain have business with Rome, and in no- 
mine fidei refuse to be represented at the 
congress without a denial or a withdrawal 
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12 RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 


of this pamphlet and its “ sacrilegious” 
sentiments. So, apparently, stand the 
preliminaries, and the congress once pro- 
jected for the 5th December as its begin- 
ning, and then the 15th of that month; 
next for the 5th January, and then for 
the 19th of the current month, may be 
prsnpenes indefinitely, or until the parts 

ve agreed how the whole are to settle. 
The Emperor of the French finds himself 
involved in a maze of difficulties, and it 
will become deeper as he goes farther, 
unless he reject his little congressional 
vanity, and leave the Italian states to do 
their own work. 

The last year commenced in this coun- 
try with a Conservative government under 
the promise of a reform bili. This measure 
was defeated on a technical resolution 
by the official Whigs and supported by 
the Liberals. 

The bill suggested by the government 
reduced the County Franchises to Ten 
Pounds, left the Borough Franchises at 
the same sum, added a few “fancy” quali- 
fications, certainly not unimportant, and 
left the grand question of equality in the 
representation little better than under the 
existing bill. A dissolution of Parliament 
and a general election carried this party 
nearer equality than before, but they re- 
mained a minority. By a vote of want 
of confidence they were expelled from 
office and their new bill was never proposed. 

These party movements spent time and 
the session was wasted ; except so far as 


its Committees and Commissioners have | 
and fortifies them. 
-racter is its practical exposition of the 
feeling which 


torn to light an amount of Bribery and 

Corruption by Candidates at Elections; 

disgraceful to the present and intolerable 

for the future. The Conservatives it is 

stated would have altered their bill to a 

Five Pound Suffrage for boroughs ; ee 
t 


serving ten pounds in counties with their 





more military than political, rumours. of 
dangers and the certainty of our lack of 
of defences, long taught and apparently 
taught in vain, have proved at last the 
seed of armed men; and of men who in 
a brief period will be effectually drilled 
and tramed. The present government 
were charged with some indisposition to 
the formation of this National Guard on 
an efficient and extensive scale. The 
charge has no support in their proceed- 
ings; for they offer all practical facilities 
to a movement calculated we believe to 

reserve peace, A nation caring not and 
sion not to defend its independence 
must not expect security from the sea and 
its ships. The rapid adoption of this 
system in England and Scotland indicates 
that general ag of doubt respecting 
the future which characterises the time. 
We do not believe that the movement has 
any other deep root than the desire to be 
useful. It is neither novel nor peculiar 
in the opinion of Continental nations, 
because it forms a counterpart only to the 
national guards familiarised to their peo- 
ple. Towards them thefore it exhibits no 
aggressive feature because they know that 
it can only have a defensive purpose. 
Like the fortifications of a town it can- 
not assail a neighbours land, except by an 
indirect process. It is an assimilation to 
the practice of the United States but an 
improvement on their system which is 
more nominal than real. It cannot be 
regarded as hostile to free institutions by 
any perversion of ingenuity for it defends 
Its distinctive cha- 


ike an instinct has seized 


period of 


the multitude that we live in a 


doubt; under an absence of security for 


supplementary qualifications, remodelling | 
will never be fully restored while immense 


slightly the distribution of the represen- 


tation, without the ballot and without any | 


alteration in the duration of Parliament. 
Whatever more than these terms may be 


contained in the bill of the present Minis- | 


which may be, we trust will be, bloodless, 


will have been purchased by the delay 
of twelve months—whatever less will form 
an addition to the loss of the year. 

The Summer and Autumn have been 


eace. Want of confidence in the future 
is “ the vote” given by the popularity of 
“rifle volunteering ;” and that confidence 


hosts may be borne by immense fleets at 


the will of some one man; an evil never to 


be corrected until the Continental Nations 
have passed through great revolutions ; 


resulting from a rapid growth of good 
pe ; rather than the ruthless nursing 
of civil war. 
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WRECK OF THE ROYAL CHARTER. 


Cam, bright the morn, and fair the joyous gale, , Sweeps ominous along the shore ; then lights, 


The waters smooth in Melbourne bay; while crowds 

Of home sick exiles hail the gallant ship, 

The Royal Charter, as she proudly rides, 

With pennons flying in the offing: Soon, 

Farewells are briefly said, and tears dried up, 

For all are hastening home to their own laud ; 

And visions sweet of bhedge-rowed fields, and 
woods 

Of chestnut, elm, and lime, and cottages 

By hymning brooks and rushing streams, old men, 

Young maidens, troops of children, welcoming 

The long lost wanderers home; and sound of 
bells— 

The well known chime of sabbath morn—the 
psalm, 

All sweetly chanted by the village choir ; 

Come to the sparkling eye, and listening ear, 

So vivid and so clear, with eager haste, 

The boats they crowd, impatieat to be gone! 


Aloft the black smoke curls in murky clouds, 
The sailors cheerful loud “ Ahoy ” resounds ; 
The anchor losing quick its giant grasp, 
Slow, smooth ; now full the mighty engine plays, 
And onward, like Leviathan, she scuds, 
With untold freight—five hundred precious souls! 


Past Port Phillip Heads, one moment do they 

gaze 

On that fair land now fading from their view ; 

Then turn their longing eyes, as if e’en now 

The outlines dim of Albious’ rugged coast 

They, tearful, could descry : the winds still fair, 

Propitious onward goes the noble ship 

All cleaving grand a highway o'er the deep ; 

When lo! intently, eager turn all eyes 

To where the Captain tremulously points— 

“An Iceberg !’’ quivering runs from lip to lip ; 

And as the crystal mass slow beareth down 

Like some enchanted castle on their track, 

Themselves they shrive, and calm for death pre- 
pare. 

Yet they escape ! Congratulations warm, 

Now mingle with their grateful praise, and all, 

With merrier glee goes cheerily on ; till loud, 


With straining eyes, ell eager rush to catch 
The first faint glimpse of their beloved land : 
That silence, how expressive, grand ; the Leart 
Too big for words ; the eye too full for tears ! 


The black spot on the far horizon swells 
The more they eager gaze ; until at last, 
Sharp, well defined, the hills of Erin rise. 
The “Beautiful city " nearing glad ; they land, 
Midst joyous shouts of welcome, there, ber sons: 
Quick holding on their course, the wind veers 

routd 

To cast, north east, strong blowing—now a gale : 
Till sighting Lyna’s lights, a hurricane 


Blue signal rockets of distress thrown up, 


A pilot to attract, illuminate 


The wild, dark, rugged strand ; but help comes not ; 
And drifting leewards, anchors, starboard stream 


_ And port, successively go down ; but chains” 


Snap quick like brittle threads :—** Starboard the 
helm,’’ 

The captain cries, to keep her off the shore ; 

Till on dread Moclfra’s rocks she sudden strikes, 

And terror and dismay on every soul 

Death’s shadows cast : a noble Maltese—Hail! 

Brave Rogers! name to be remembered ever — 

A rope conveying on shore, through hail and rain, 

Bold onward struggling through the raging surf, 

Till, fast the hawser on the rocks secured, 

A moiety of the crew are saved: the waves, 


Seen dimly through the darkness, by their 





High towering white above the rolling mass 

Of seething waters, higher rise, until 

Their booming on the rocks like thunder peals, 

And, as an infaut’s toy, the rolling ship, 

Is played with by the roaring storm; still hope 

Is on the Captain's lips, and all now crowd 

Into the grand saloon, yet orderly, 

Comparitively calm ; and midst the sounds 

Of creaking shrouds, loose rigging blowing adrift, 

The rattling hail, black rushing rain, the winds’ 

Terrific howling blasts, and ocean moans, 

The voice of supplication and of prayer, 

In broken accents rises sweet to heaven— 

Now interrupted by the labouring ship 

Loud thumping on the rocks, and heavy seas 

Wild dashing through the decks, imploring cries, 

Shrill, frantic screams, as in a last embrace, 

Loved husbands clasp their wives, and children 
cling 

To parent knees, and lonely women weep ; 

Till, wave quick following wave, tremendous seas 

Break o’er the ship, and swing her on the rocks— 

Dividing now amid ships, every soul, 

In one sad instant, swallowed by the waves! 


Go ye, and tell, who will, of ironwork 
In shreds, and timbers shivered into chips ; 


_ Of bleak black rocks all hideous coverered o’er 


“ Land ho!” the helmsman cries ; and on thedeck With mutilated corpses ; gold untold 


Lying scattered on the shore; be mine the wish, 


_ These heart-wrung rending cries, in that dread 


hour, 
By God were answering heard ; that Merey came 


_To eash departing spirit ; mine the task, 


The fatherless’ and widows’ tears to dry, 
The parent, aged mother to console, 


_ The busband’s grief with love to molify, 


_ Rich balm of cousolation pouring soft, 





I 


While whispering of a better land, where all 
In purer love shall meet again, Heaven’s bliss 
To them the sweeter for their griefs on earth ! 


James C. Gururtz. 
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COLONIAL UNION. 


THE Number of this Magazine for Octo- 
ber, November, and December last con- 
tained papers directly bearing on the 
connexion of the Colonies to the United 
Kingdoms. The writer proposed in 


them to demonstrate the advantages of 


colonies over foreign states in eer and 
war—in commercial and social relations 
—in profit to the merchant, and work to 
the workman. A_ policy founded on 
vague statements, and impassioned ad- 
dresses, has rather tended to disconnect 
the colonies from the mother country, 
and without any single evidence in sup- 
port of the statement, members of Parlia- 
ment and leading politicians have argued 
that for our purposes emigration to the 
United States, and their prosperity, were 
equivalent to the growth, progress, an 

strength of our colonies. That opinion 
will not bear the touch of statistics. It 
is as baseless an opinion as ever went to 
the production of a popular superstition. 


Since Waterloo nearly five millions of 


persons, chiefly males in the prime of life, 
have emigrated from these three king- 
doms. The greater part have gone to 
the United States,and those who remained 
were little or no better of their going. In 
some respects we were worse, for their 
aged, their helpless, and their young, were 
left burdens on the nation, and their pa- 
rishes, where they helped by their pressure 
on the labour market to reduce the price, 
especially of female work, and cause many 
of those horrors in our social state, regard- 
ing which respectable persons close their 
eyes like ostriches, and suppose they do 
not exist. The five millions of persons 
who have left Britain and Ireland in that 
period should have been accompanied by 
at least three millions of other persons, 
of whom perhaps one million or one mil- 
lion and a half remain to this day ; more 
probably the smaller number—while of the 
others more than one-half have gone to 
the grave, down through misery and sin ; 
and of the remainder more than one-half 
through want. 

The emigration to the States is more 
responsible for these results than the emi- 
gration to the colonies, because the colo- 
nies have devoted part of their land fund 
recently for the expense of emigration ; 
but the States have employed no part of 








the money obtained for the land, taken 
from us, for that purpose ; while the emi- 
gration to the colonies has been little less 
responsible for these sins and sorrows of 
our great cities and of our quiet rural 
sential because the colonies have used 
only a small part of their land fund for its 
legitimate purpose. | 

If since the peace of 1815 our emigra- 
tion had been directed aright as to man- 
ner and place, we should have had a colo- 
nial population at the present period of 
me twenty millions, and their pur- 
chases from this country would have been 
equal or superior to those of all the 
world besides, even including the East 
Indian buyers, as belonging less to colo- 
nies than possessions. But the Govern- 
ment made no attempt to direct these 
emigrants or to help them; and we are 
weak in money power probably; and even 
in one apparent want of the time—in 
riflemen ; lacaie the governing classes 
neglected in this matter their duty and 
their own interest. 

The past is irremediable, and except 
as an example or an illustration is useless 
to us; but the present is ours in which to 
shape the future. We do not require to go 
again over former and recent statements, 
but the active measures necessary to se- 
cure our colonies and turn them into 
counties or shires,—large extensions of 
the home counties,—are not familiar even 
to many active politicians. We cannot 
have them without direct representation 
insome form. The process needed is in- 
corporation either directly or by a federal 
union. ‘The difficulty of direct incorpo- 
ration is debt. <A large debt hangs over 
this country ; and the colonists having 
escaped clear from the responsibility may 
be unwilling to assume any portion of 
that burden. They are not less respon- 
sible than any other subjects of the 
Crown in a moral sense, but the moral 


sense is often blunt when called upon to 


pay. 


Taxes are therefore in the way of 


colonial representation, and are its chief 
obstructions ; but it were better and 
wiser to take them out of the way than 
permit them to prevent union. 

Direct representation of colonies in the 
Imperial legislature is not unprecedented. 
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AN IMPERIAL 


Algeria is represented in the Parisian 
chambers, as California in the Washington 
Congress; while the subjects of Russia 
on the Amoor or even in America, have 
the same privileges as those of the Neva; 
although in either case, they are not m- 
portant, yet they exist in conjunction with 
sincere and strong patriotism. ; 

A direct representation of our colonies 
.n the present Parliament implies either 
an inconvenient increase of ifs members 
or a reduction of the nuinber for the three 
kingdoms. It includes also either the 
influence of parties over a revenue to 
which they do not contribute, or a re- 
adjustment of taxation to which they 
might object. 

‘The constitution of this country has 
been founded rather on necessities, as they 
arose, than on any theory. <A necessity 
exists in this case, which might be met by 
united parliamentary committees or repre- 
sentatives. The larger-colonies like the 
three kingdoms, have their parliaments. 
}y common practice, these bodies delegate 
powers to committees or to commissions, 
For Imperial purposes, they could elect 
commissioners, and practically these com- 
missioners would acquire all the power 
needed for the business of the time. 

At present, we have nearly as many 
different measures and weights as we 
have counties, and the differences seem 
to be relics of the Heptarchy ; while we 
have almost as many different coinages as 
ve have colonies, and the consequences 
are inconvenient. A commission of the 
colonial and home parliaments would bring 
these matters into uniformity, and although 
they could not move the world to adopt 
universal rules, they could arrange fora 
considerable part thereof. 

The application of the land funds is 
unjust to the home and injurious to the 
best interests of the colonial population, 
and this general commission co employ 
that fund for the benefit of all sections ; 
so as to promote emigration and settle- 
ments in family groups, instead of our 
confused and individual system, very 
sarcastically called a system for want of a 
word. 

For some years past, tariffs have multi- 
plied within the empire, by the connivance 
and under the eye of the home govern- 
ment ; but this formation of inter-imperial 
custom houses, is destructive to all good 





in that direction. 
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COMMISSION. 
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ble to employ all the inftuence of the 
Imperial government in the construction 
of a reciprocity treaty between Canada 
and the United States, how much more 
desirable is free trade between the colonies 
and within the empire. We have acted 
hitherto on the principle of disintegration. 
This commission voll gradually achieve 
union. 

The colonies cannot long continue re- 
sponsible for the consequences of an Im- 
yerial policy which they do not share. 
They are becoming great states; some of 
them would be rich prizes to an inyader. 
Peace or war to them is now a matter 
strictly of life or death. Doubtless the 
Crown holds the prerogative of peace or 
war. As doubtless at least is the fact that 
this prerogative is exercised invariably 
with the advice and consent of the national 
council. It must be only just and rea- 
sonable to give the colonies, through some 
channel, a medium of expressing their 
opinion legitimately — which even now 
cannot be overlooked. It is equally rea- 
sonable to expect from them some part of 
the expense incurred by our armaments. 
For that reason Canada, some time since, 
raised the 100th Regiment, and pays its 
expenses. For the same reason the Vic- 
toria colony is engaged in raising a second 
battalion to the 40th Regiment at its ex- 
pense. In either case these colonies adopt 
an obvious duty, which they could best 
discharge throughan Imperial Commission, 
composed of representatives from all the 
parliaments of the empire. 

These commissioners could be chosen 
either contemporaneously with the mem- 
bers of the local legislatures, or by them; 
and in the proportions of one to a half- 
million of population, they would give 
eighty members, of whom three-fourths 
in the meantime would be chomm by the 
three kingdoms, but that proportion would 
decrease gradually ; although the absolute 
number might increase. 

We have not defined duties and_privi- 
leges because they would be defined by 
experience, and the plan suggested is not 
quite a federal union, but a trial voyage 

The proposed ‘a 
would resemble in some measure the 
council for India, if the members were, 
as they should have been, elective and 
responsible to their constituencies, instead 
of being nominative and only responsible 


principles of trading ; and if it was desira-| to the Crown. At first this new body 
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16 WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


might advise rather than legislate, although 
legislation would evidently proceed upon 
their advice; but there is other Imperial 
work sufficient toemploy their energies 
for some time ; and each colony has such 
an interest in the correct representation 
of its circumstances and position here, as 
would in itself adequately repay this 
authorised, direct, and legitimate represen- 
tation. 

We did not enter on details in former 
articles because we suggest a consulting 
rather than a legislative body in the first 
instance. Thecommencement isthe greater 
difficulty, and once made the powers re- 
quisite would be more easily defined than 
now ; because they would be more clearly 
seen. We have recapitulated the outline 
of the scheme, divested of the arguments 
and the figures which justify it, at the sug- 


estion of some parties who feel interested | 
in its consideration if not in its success. | 


Either we must unite the colonies or they 





will fall from their present .connexion 
greatly to our and to their loss. They 
are integral portions of the British Empire 
and should be represented, or the late 
Sir Robert Peel was entirely wrong. 
The waste lands are the domains of the 
working classes of this country and should 
be administered for their benefit; or the 
late Earl of Durham was entirely wrong. 
The idea is not a novelty or original. in 
any respect, but the consequences natu- 
rally flowing from the opinions of leading 
statesmen in Britain; an imitation of the 
example set by Liberal politicians in the 
States: by Conservative, Imperial, and 
Republican politicians in France; and one 
that cannot now be realised by “a jerk” 
but must be the result of several steps; 
beginning with an Imperial Council as the 
initiative of a policy not of centralisa- 
tion but of consolidation, as opposed to 
the decomposition of the Empire. 


——- Se 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Oct, llth 1859. 


Around the doors a multitu’e— 
Voice hush’d and bright eyes dim— 
In calm expectant silence wait 
The funeral of Aim— 
The lowly, toiling miner’s son, 
Who battled with his fate, 
And fought his way till England gave 
Him place among her great. 
A sudden start—the crowd falls back, 
“ Throw ope the portals wide ; 
Frown not, ye shades of haughty kings, 
With looks of injur’d pride. 
A greater king than ye, we bring 
To rest within the aisle ; 
And shed another glory round 
The old time-honour’d pile. 


Tho’ never golden cir’clet deck’d 
His clear and manly brow ; 

Tho’ never jewell’d purple bade 
The heedless thousands bow ; 

Tho’ never title lent its charm— 
An empty charm ’tis true— 

To mark the nation’s meed of fame, 
To him so justly due, 











Yet still a king, mid giant minds, 
And lofty souls he reigned ; 

And not the less, that warfare ne’er 
His fearful triumph stain’d, 

No ruined cities marked his track ; 
No mourners curs’d his name, 
He sought no crimson laurel wreath 
To cloud his well-earn’d fame. 


The lofty arch, whose span unites 
The once divided shures ; 

The iron path where night and day 
The engiue pants and roars; 

The stately dock, where countless prows 
Secure in safety ride; 

The works of high and wondrous skill— 
Old England’s boast and pride. 

By these alone his name shall live, 
When lesser fames will die ; 

A sign of hope for failing hearts 
That doubting fear to “ try,” 

Calm let him sleep by Telford’s side, 
The meed of honour won, 

And bid our children tread the path 
Of Ropert Sternenson. 


Kettering. Joun Plummer. 
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OUR NAVAL ARSENALS AND STATIONS, 


Tue Commission appointed some time since to ex- 


amine the coast-defences in the Channel have not | 
could be repaired. This is most excellent know-— 


found a difficult task. They met with nothing 
more obvious than a want of defences, and recom- 
mend an expenditure of, it is said, ten or twelve 
millions upon new works. ‘The Commission did 
not consist of financial personages, and it was not 
their business to find money, but to find plans, if 
they found necessities to be supplied. 
commendation takes almost the form ofa rumour 
only, while we write, but one that may be “ relied 
upon.” A military commission was not necessary 


to inform us that the naval arsenals and yards were | 


comparatively defenceless. The nation has not 
chosen, but successive governments have imposed 
upon us, this risk. It is the consequence of party 
government und party spirit among able, and we 
believe, honest men; and the incompetency of 
many representatives to think for themselves. 
Too many rich members find paying easier than 
thinking. They divide honestly with their party, 
subscribe to public charities among their con- 
stituents, get the cousins or sons of active electors 
cn the Customs, Excise, or into the Post-office ; 
lounge in the lobbies fora few hours in busy 
evenings, have engraven on their cards, “ M.P.”’ 
and marvel at the ingratitude of the country with 





Their re- | 





a system by which it has been plundered and 
nearly ruined. 

Sir John Pakington should never have been 
trusted with the Navy by party politicians, for he 
is an extremely honest and patriotic country gen- 
tleman. A short time previous to Sir John’s 
insight on naval matters and ships, even Mr. Dis- 
raeli assured an audience in Buckinghamshire that 
they were defended fully by our ships, or could be 
defended in less time than would have been neces- 
sary to mount sails and spars ; by a powerful Chan- 
nel fleet. Ere the new chief of the Admiralty 
had finished his researches, like the Commissioners 
at present in search of fortifications, he found that 
we had no Channel fleet. He commenced the con- 
struction of ships in earnest, and we now have the 
vessels. ‘True, we have some people who say that 
the ships have come due as it were, in course of the 
mails; and would have arrived even without Sir 
John Pakington, at the proper time. We do not 
profess an elaborate intimacy with mysteries, and 
all we know of this mystery is, that whereas for- 
merly, we paid inoney and had no Channei fleet— 





now, we pay money, but we have the ships; this 
scems to be all the difference in that matter 
Meditations on, or summations of, the millions 
that in past periods have been expended on the 
naval department, would be as fruitless as re- 
grets after mispent time. Neither the money nor 
the time can be recalled. The nation is in the 
position, however, of the gentlemen, who, when 
friends are gone and lands are spent, find “ learaing 
is most excel!ent.” The nation Jearns that it has 


| no fortifications or strongholds, under shelter of 


which, new ships could be built, or shattered ships 


ledge—to be commended to the men and the old 
women who still suppose that their property 
would be endangered by Radical reform. They 
cannot fail to see that it has been endangered by 
something much more “respectable” in their 
opinion. ‘The arsenals of the nation have no de- 
fences, its building yards have no fortifications— 
that could stand a regular siege. The seais their 
only defensive line; and we should not have had 
the channel if any entry bad been necessary, on 
its business, in the military or naval estimates. 

For some time past—perhaps twenty years, it 
has been assumed by many, who have grown into 
a majority, that the channel might be commanded 
for a short period bya French fleet, or dominated 
for a long period by a combination of fleets. 
Under that condition no difficulty would exist in 
landing large armies, except the expense, or in at- 
tacking the naval yards from the sea; and their 
destruction would prevent us from recovering our 
power and prestige for along time. Bold men 
talk largely and loosely on this subject, to the com- 
fort of others or themselves; we confess that they 
do not comfort us with the assurance that the in- 
vaders would never leave the island, and would be 
buried forthwith, because we must bury those 
whom we kill. This prospect might be realised, 
but still consols would sell for 30 or 40; bankrapt- 
cies would be genera]; employment would be stag- 
nant ; families would be starving; and of those 
who labour for them, many would leave their homes 
to return no more for ever. Not being of an un- 
necessarily bold or romantic temperament, we dis- 
like the practical features of this prospect, and we 
say that the people should have been better 
guarded for the money they have spent. 

The idea of a Commission recommending the 
expenditure of ten or twelve miilions on the forti- 
fications of the arsenals and yards does not astonish 
us. If a larger sum be named, we shall not be 
surprised. The application of the money, without 
measures to re-distribute our arsenals and yards, 
will be injudicious, and now that the nation will be 
compelled to think of their situation, we hope that 
some alteration will be made upon the dangerous 
system which seems to have existed from an im- 
memorial time 

Arsenals for the manufacture and storage of. 
military and naval necessaries should be built in 
positions, combining cheap and rapid carriage with 
cheap and effective fortification. Building yards 
for the navy should be formed in situations com- 


_bining the advantages of being easily “land- 
locked,” with depth of water. 


If localities could 

be found running deep into the Jand with sufficient 

water, they should be preferred. The advantage 

of the materials necessary for the purpose, being 
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on the spot, would increase the general fitness of 
any place otherwise suitable for a building yard. 
We also hold that the national building yards 
should be scattered over the country, at consider- 
able distances, so that, although one was, or two 
or three were, destroyed, ship building and repair- 
ing might proceed. 

The uaval yards in present use do not meet one 
of thees capabilities of site, with the exception of 
Milford Haven, and that only in a limited sense. 
The arsenal for military and naval stores at Wool- 
wich is inconveniently placed. It forms part of 
London in reality, and must be attacked by an 
invading army, whom it would certainly draw to 
the metropolis. Its destruction would be a severe 
blow to the empire and to London; yet ordinary 
precautions have not been adopted for its security. 
Any twelve men, indiscriminately taken from the 
electoral or the jury lists of the country, would 
agree with the statement that our naval yards 
should be formed at different points, and not be 
crowded together. They are at present confined 
to the south of England, as if the government 
had decided to have them in the most defenceless 
positions naturally, and removed from cheap 
material to the island’s “ utmost verge.” The 
buildiug yard in Milford Haven is a modern ex- 
ception; and if the entrance of that noble har- 
bour were fortified properly it would be safe from 
a dash by sea; but an army could be landed in 
position to turn the defences rapidly. The 
channel yards require many millions to render them 
safe against a siege of a few months with the ap- 
pliances of a modern army, and there have been 
foreign fleets ere now at Chatham, sent to destroy 
and not to be repaired. 

We are to name sites for arsenals and naval 
yards before we conclude, combining the advan- 
tages already suggested, and that might, for half a 
million, be rendered impregnable, with an ordinary 
garrison amply provisioned, against all Europe for 
years. Ifwe succeed in establishing that position 
the question of expending ten or twelve millions 
in raising fortifications round the present sites, 
becomes plainer than it ever can be, so long as 
the supposition that ships cannot be better and 
cheaper built in other yards, in perfectly secure 
situations, vitiates all our inquiries and work. An 
important mistake has crept into naval business on 
this subject ; and an error once lodged in the Ad- 
miralty can never be ejected without a struggle in 
its own department equivalent to that required to 
haul down the flag “that has braved a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze,” or cut it down 
when its defenders have nailed it to the mast. The 
error originates in the absence of any discrimina- 
tion between building yards and naval stations. 
So long as France was the only naval power whom 
we dreaded naval stations were necessary in the 
channel—and we are sorry to believe them neces- 
sary still—but they need not be confounded with 
arsenals and building yards. A naval station must 
have the means of repairing ships; and if the 
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establishments requisite for that purpose have not 
adequate employment in their own line no reason 
exists against their employment of leisure hours 
in building operations; and the station should be 
in communication with an arsenal, established far 
from the coast, if possible. For these reasons it 
is obvious that the channel stations should be 
maintained ; but it is equally obvious, situated as 
they are, in the eye of an invader, and at the ex- 
tremity of our shore, that all our reliance, or any 
very decisive part of our reliance for building 
purposes, should not be placed on them. 

The English coast has an entirely different 
formation from the coasts of Ireland or Scotland. 
The Severn and the Thames afford the only friths 
or inlets of great depth into the land, and they 
have few naturally defensive positions. Bristol is 
probably the most easily defended port in England, 
and it has been enterprising but not fortunate in 
ship and steam vessel building. The capabilities 
of Milford Haven and its deficiencies have been 
already named. Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, and 
the commissioners of that place, have recommended 
its attractions for building purposes ; and while the 
commercial interests of Liverpool require strong 
defences for the Mersey, we deny distinctly and 
simply the existence of any reasons whatever for 
the formation of a national building yard on the 
banks of that river, except that, having material . 
abundant and cheap, they would be superior to 
any in present use. They are not at Jeast more 
defenceless, and they are farther out of the way. 

The Tyne has ample scope for ship building in 
safer positions than the channel yards. The same 
remark is applicable to the Humber ; but around 
the English coast there is no inlet of cousiderable 
magnitude with the defence of hills or islands, or 
other naturally strong situations. 

The Irish coast differs materially from the Eng- 
lish shores in this particular. No part of Ireland 
is ata great distance from the sea, for its inlets 
penetrate deep into the land. Its troughs are arms 
of the ocean, and on the western and north- 
western shores, several of them present positions 
that could be defended on easy terms. Upon the 
eastern and northern coasts there are some positions 
of great natural strength, formed at the eastern 
extremity of the Mourne mountains; while Lon- 
donderry on the north or north-west would be 
cheaply defended, as the followers of the Stuarts 
learned at the great and long siege of that city. 
Belfast Lough is, perhaps, more adapted for com- 
mercial purposes than for those of a naval yard ; 
yet any engineer acquainied with its banks must 
admit that they present better means of defence 
than nature has provided for the English yards— 
far better and stronger than those of the Mersey. 
At Belfast and at Londonderry ship-building has 
been conducted with considerable success. Few 
finer sheets of water are ever met than Lough 
Strangford; although the current of the tide 
through its narrow neck is rapid, and looks singu- 
larly wild ina rough night of winter,—seething 





THE IRISH COAST. 


and rushing like a whirlpool, into the beautiful 
and broad bay that rests among the Ards, land- 
locked from all the channel storms. Towards 
Newry there are positions among scenery of great 
beauty that could be easily and economically 
strengthened. To Dublin from Newry the coast 
has no important inlet ; for that of the Boyne at 
Drogheda wants space. The bay of Dublin is re- 
markable for its picturesque outline formed on the 
south by the stepping-stones to the mountains of 
Wicklow. Still we doubt whether any position 
within the bay is remarkably strong; but more 
than one or two are stronger than any around our 
present naval-yards. Farther south, Cork har. 
bour eclipses any competition, and we have never 
been able to .learn a good reason for neglecting 
Cork and preferring Lisbon as a naval station. If 
we only needed to watch the Mediterranean Lisbon 
would be preferable to Cork, but the latter com- 
bines the duties of the channel with facilities for 
any southern or western want that merchants 
learned long since. Now that the outward-bound 
mail steamers call at Cork for letters, the Admi- 
ralty may perceive its advantages for their busi- 
ness. 

The Shannon has a larger volume of fresh water 
than, we believe, any other river in the British 
isles ; and ruuniog geuverally from north to south, 
it drains not a breadth of any part of Ireland, but 
almost its length. This noble stream has many 
localities that could be converted into building- 
yards; especially as economy is less an object to be | 
desired in this -matter than security. These 
positions have not the natural strength of others 
cn the western and north-western loughs, but they 
are reached by a long, and in some parts, narrow 
channel through which hostile ships could not 
easily make a passage, and to which an army would 
have the disadvantage of a long march, if the en- 
trance of the channel were blocked against their 
transports. 

Galway Bay, we understaad, could be defended 
without a great outlay, and has depth and space 
equal to the requirements of the largest ships. As 
we have mentioned other and more formidable po- 
sitions could he named on the western coasts of 
Ireland, where, however, every operation would 
require to be done from the beginning, for they 
have no commercial operations. 

The coasts of Scotland present still more re- 
markable and useful indentations. Those of the 
islands and the north-west coast need not be enu- 
merated for the reasons which induce us to pass 
over the corresponding inlets of Ireland. The 
Moray Frith is the broadest and the longest of 
these waters within the land. Its breadth at the 
mouth is little less than eighty miles, and it runs 
into the land for more than that depth. Its form 
however, not unlike a triangle, detracts from its 
defensive qualities, and it has neither islands nor 
available high-lands close to either shore calculated 
to dominate its waters. A small firth running off 





the larger presents more decided features if its 
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employment ever became . The eastern 
coast, southwards to the Tay is, with the exception 
of a few bays, a rocky wall standing against the 
sea, without any temptation to construct naval- 
yards. 

Sites could be found in some places preferable 
to any now in use: but yet not equal to many 
other localities for the purpose. Several of its 
bays are as strong as, or perhaps stronger by 
nature, than Sebastopol but they are on the edge 
of the ocean, and that is an objectionable position. 
The Tay for a considerable distance from the sea 
has breadth and depth for any purpose; but is also 
liable to the objection of near neighhourhood with 
the ocean. Certainly it would be preferable to 
the positions now used, excepting Milford [aven ; 
but the Firth of Forth, to the south is decidedly 
superior. Edinburgh and Leith require protection 
in the event of war. Although they are many 
miles from the open ocean, yet the Firth opposite 
Arthur’s Seat is seven miles wide, with nothing to 
prevent vessels having less friendly purposes than 
the Dutch fleet, coming opposite Edinburgh some 
morning, as they did in last July. The fortifica- 
tion of [nchkeith might in some measure weet this 
necessity. The artillery volunteers for the Frith of 
Forth, would be doubtless useful if they were 
adequately organised, and trained. Many means 
exist of giving some strength to the shores of the 
Firth; and of borrowing strength from them to 
the country. Inchkeith cannot command the pas- 
sage of the broad Frith, but ships that were to be 
guided out of range from its guns, would be peril- 
ously near the high banks on the Fifeshire shores, 
if they were armed and guarded. Above Edin- 
burgh the Frith narrows, and little mischievous 
islands look out of its waters: but without them a 
naval attack could not be made on anything farther 
west. Anarmy might be lauded at several points, 
as they might be landed almost anywhere, but it is 
a dangerous operation to ruu the gauntlet through 
a comparatively narrow channel for forty miles 
with transports; and in any formidable venture 
the landing would be effected farther to the east ; 
on the north or the south—almost certainly on the 
north; for unless the assailants had time to re- 
duce, and strength to mask and neutralise or oc- 
cupy Edinburgh, they would never take the south- 
ern roads for obvious reasons. 

An arsenal, station, or building yard on the 
southern shores of the Forth, above the point in- 
dicated, would be perfectly safe, from any attack 
by land, except by a force approaching on the 
north side, but their movements would be 
for three days before they could attack the 
after the landing was effected. No dash 
successful upon that position either by 
water. Against a powerful and 
invaders its defence, like the defence of 
and near it, would be decided on fields 
in times byegone such judgments were 
taken; but it would provide pe pe 
cleverly devised raid by a fleet and a or 
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to twenty thousand men, and that is more than 
may be safely said of our present building yards; 
unless the expenditure uf the ten or twelve millions 
proposed for their artificial protection be quickly 
agreed to, and made rapidly. 

The Solway Frith dividing England from Scot- 
land on the west, has sites of considerable natural 
strength, and Loch Ryan like many other lochs is 
stronger than any of the old sites, but in these 
particulars, and in all respects, there are no posi- 
tions in our islands equal to those in the Frith of 
Clyde, or the lochs penetrating deep into the high- 
lands of the west, and communicating with that 
river. The passage up the Clyde from the en- 
trance at the Cumbroes, presents a continuous 
range of high banks on the south, and mountains 
rising almost straight out of the water al many 
points to a height of one to two thousand feet on 
the north banks. The entrance from the Frith, 
properly speaking, to the river might at a small 
expense be rendered almost impregnable ; because 
its defences need not rest on one or two positions 
but on several. Some of them could not be 
stormed from the land some could not be taken 
from the water. It would be a formidable struggle 
to get into the Clyde—next only to the difficulty 
when once in, of going farther. Hostile vessels 
could never ascend that river, if its banks were 
guarded, for its earth works were piled up in one 
continuous chain for miles after miles at the 
creation—for forty or fifty miles—to sites that 
could easily be named, and there is no break in 
them. Even if there were no artillery or men to 
work great guns, every living being visible on a 
vessel could be shot down by riflemen from com- 
paratively secure positions, long before it reached 
the higher portions of the river or of the lochs 
that join it, and run down among still wilder situ- 
ations. Many of the latter would be equally secure 
against an army approaching by land if rails and 
roads were broken up, for the assailants must cross 
mountains, over which heavy artillery could not be 
drawn ; or win passes that a few men could defend 
against a multitude; where the clear eye of a good 
marksman, or a strong arm and a resolute heart, 
would be the most effective discipliue. 

Depth for the largest ships could be found in 
these Highland lochs in positions that a small ex- 
penditure would render entirely inaccessible, either 
to a military or naval force, except after months 
spent in disastrous struggles. The capabilities of 
the district are shown in the facts that the Clyde 
is the native river of steam—and the nursery of 
marine engines. More steamers, and better 
steamers have been built on its banks than on those 
of avy other river in the world. Material, popu- 
lation and skill abound. Any site within the river 
would be perfectly secure, with a smaller outlay 
thav could be useful ou any of our other rivers; 
but it has many sites upon its lochs that never 
could be gained by an enemy until they were 
stormed by disease and famine, or some want— 
want of food, or want of the munitions of war. 





One Gibraltar in the way is formidable, but the 
Gibraltar in this region is measured by many miles, 


and the straits that a fleet must pass through have 


breadths of half a mile to two or three miles. 

No more absurd policy could be devised than 
that which hazards the extstence of the nation by 
crowding its arsenals or yards within a limited 
district, wit: :ut any natural advantage of either 
material or position ; but ifthe mation insist upon 
risking all in one corner, let the best and most 
invulnerable point be chosen for the venture, and 
not the most exposed and the weakest—being for 
these reasons the worst. 

The proposal {o expend all the millions named 
—and the estimate will not be equal to one-half 
of the expenditure—entitles the public to a cheaper 
security if it can be procured. The Government 
propose the removal of the military and naval 
arsenals, according to some parties, to Weedon 
from Woolwich. The change suggested indicates 
afeeling of danger in the public mind; but Wee- 
don, while more secure than Woolwich from its 
position in the central counties, has no natural 
strength—no more certainly than any other English 
village in a level country—nothing like a hundred 
Derbyshire localities, or a thousand sites in Wales, 

The red tape is so short sometimes that no 
longer removal than to Weedon from Woolwich is 
tolerable. From Woolwich to Weedon, or Weedon 
to Woolwich, is the sum of the ideas and notions 
that prevail upon these topics. So long as gen- 
tlemen are engaged in amusing themselves at very 
contracted salaries on military business, the dance 
may be tolerated between Weedon and Woolwich. 
Now, however, that they admit the jeopardy in 
which they have placed the defences of the coun- 
try, and call for riflemen and volunteers, along 
with twelve millions, which must be twenty-five 
millions for fortification money, the nation is en- 
titled to the strongest positions in their power. 
The bill for carriage by railway from and to the 
arsenals at Weedon would make all the works 
necessary on the Clyde. Our meaning, perhaps, 
will be more intelligible if we assert that the in- 
terest on the necessary outlay for these batteries, 
would not be equal to the railway bill for neces- 
sary carriages to and from Weedon. This disad- 
vantage always occurs at an inland station. 

We do not suggest, however, one arsenal. The 
idea, although it be that on which the Govern- 
ment have acted, is preposterous. We have gene- 
rally indicated sites for arsenals or yards that never 
could be carried by an enemy until the nation 
were completely ruined. We may more particu- 
larly name one, and that one, in some respects, 
disadvantageous, because we believe a bank with 
its shallow in the loch might cost a few 
thousand pounds to dredge and remove, The en- 
trance to the Garloch is further to the east, nearer 
to Glasgow than that} of any of the other lochs, 
and almost opposite Greenock. Ship and steam- 
ship building are the staple trades of the district. 
The Clyde at that point may be five miles wide, 
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THE CLYDE LOCHS, 


The entrance of the Garloch is so narrow that no 
ship could pass out of Clyde into it until its friends 
had gained the batteries on the high lands on both 
banks, but that would be, from the nature of the 
ground, stiffer work than climbing the Alma. We 
may again mention that a still more difficult task 
has to be encouutered before a hostile fleet could 
enter the Clyde. A fleet never could get into its 
waters until the batteries on its banks and its 
islands were all stormed and taken. Persons ac- 
customed only to the country around Chatham and 
Woolwich will not easily imagine the difficulty of 
storming batteries on pine clad rocks, rising for a 


thousand to fifteen hundred feet straight, or at a | 


very sharp angle, out of a channel not over half a 
mile in breadth, with adequate depth, and com- 
manded on both sides. The entrance is only the 
beginning of difficulties, for after it comes a pas- 
sage of full twenty miles through a broader channel 
in many places, but dominated over almost every 
inch by the mountains on their slopes. As no 
fleet that human hahds ever girt together would 
run that gauntlet, if it was one of fire, it is almost 
useless to speculate on the fate of hostile ships at 
the entrance of the Garloch, because they could 
never puss if they got there, and they never could 
get there to pass. Even if two impossibilities— 
neither of which au admiral would ever attempt— 
were overcome, the intruders would only go 
through the fire into the furnace. After all their 
efforts they would still be “ flanked”’ with batteries 
on their weary voyage northwards, to get in front 
of works that avery slight expense would render 
equal to those which defied our marine artillery in 
the Crimea. 

The approach of an army would be equally 
hazardous. No force could be landed in the 
north or west, and marched on the Garloch, ex- 
cept through defiles that, if defended, scarcely 
could be stormed. An army approaching from the 
east or the south must first have secured the 
country in their rear, including Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and then commence an arduous work in 
military engineering. Any path open to them by 
the Clyde would be exposed to dangers and diffi- 
culties not less urgent than those which would 
beset the course of their ships on the water. They 
could attempt to take any batteries on the eastern 
entrance of the Garloch, and they might take them, 
but they could scarcely take others on the west, 
because the moat is broad and deep. They might 
attempt to cross the hill at some distance from the 
Clyde, and come down from the east on the loch, 
but it would be an evil communication not easily 
opened or kept open; while, to ascend the Leven 
and the Lofnond, and get into the land side of 
works at the top of the loch, would iofer climbing 
and serambling that no soldiers cuuld accomplish in 


the face of an armed and resolute force. Napoleon 
I. crossed the Alps, but the Alpine passes were 
unwatched. His army never could have crossed 
them if the roads of rock had been held by a small 
body of hardy soldiers. ' 
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Even after the difficulties and resistance of the 
way had been overcome, and an army with siege 
artillery were ready to encamp before works on the 
top of the Garloch, or its deep water, it must be 
remembered that tuey would be in an awkward 
hole, between two walls. They would find scant 
space, except in the water, and would have to de- 
pend on a dismal and long route for their daily 
supplies. The place is very beautiful, and its cot- 
tages and glens promise well, by the way their 
commissariat would take, for picnic parties in sum- 
mer weather, but they could neither select the 
season nor the weather, and to them all that is 
beautiful, by the causes of its beauty, would be- 
come dismal and fatal. The rifle would track their 
path over every mile with the dead; and one large 
army would be needed to keep the road from any 
possible basis of stores, while another assailed the 
work. 

Their camp, in any quarter, must be crowded 
and exposed to incessant fire from those who had 
anything to float on the loch. They would en- 
coutiter no Mamelon there, for the substratum of 
the Redan, in a solid block of granite, would 
always be in their way. Entrenchments would not 
be made, because men cannot entrench in rocks, 
even with ten to twenty, or thirty inches of soil 
over them. The siege by land would be one of 
those matters which no general likes, because they 
only promise loss of character and of men, and it 
could never be undertaken, except by a power whe 
could place and preserve an army of two or three 
hundred thousand men in the country. 

This nation would not be conquered although 
Chatham or Portsmonth were taken. The nation 
might be victorious, although London were held by 
a foreign force for months. Even after these 
events we should probably expel, and as probably 
repay invasion ; but the nation would be conquered, 
except that last refuge of liberty, before the most 
daring soldier would attempt the siege of strong 
works, held by ten or twelve thousand good men, 
on this Garloch ; yet it is not the least vulnerable 
position on the Clyde lochs, but we have named it 
because it may be more familiar to men engaged in 
shipping than others farther west, and on that 
account, at their entrance, nearer to the ocean. 

We have fulfilled the promise of stating a local. 
ity for an arsenal or a naval station that can be 
cheaply rendered impregnable by land or river; 
can be brought cheaply, by a pass of some two 
hundred yards of breadth, into connection with the 
general railway system of the island, which already 
touches the edge of its waters; which has abun- 
dant material at hand in the coals and iron of the 
district, and is placed on a river famed already, and 
long, as the first in the world for successful steam- 
engine and steamship building. Its defences by 
nature are not only superior, but out of all com- 
renin pte ted any in our islands. We have 

that they are superior to any in Europe, 
without professing an intimate knowledge of 
Europe, we are content to say that they are 
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superior to any at our command, for this purpose, 
in these islands, 
We have named many other places which pre- 
sent greater advantages than our present naval 
yards both in England and in Ireland, especially in 
Ireland ; but nearly all admit of being easily as- 
sailed after a short march on the land side. From 
the nature of the Scotch coast more available 
stations, irrespective of the Clyde, could be named 
than any either in England or Ireland, and espe- 
cially on the Frith of Forth, having materials at 
hand, and practised skilful men not distant. This 
Frith has obvious advantages or necessities as a 
naval station, opposite the Baltic, for the east 
coast ; and as nearly all the Russian fleet are in 
the Baltic, with those of Denmark and Sweden, 
who should be our friends, it is desirable that we 
have some naval station on the important and long 
line of coast between the Orkneys and the Thames. 
The claims of the eastern frith in this particular 
are clear, and the positions of the western frith 
are impreguable. 
The empire should not depend upon one building 
station, or on several naval arsenals and yards in 
close proximity. If an invasion be considered 


possible at some time, the contest should not be 


staked upon the issue of a dash, hastily designed 
and rapidly exccuted, but if we have only one 
great building yard, it should be placed out cf 
any danger from sudden attacks. 

The military and naval commission appointed to 
examine our defences may recommend a large ex- 
penditure on the present positions ; but before the 
money be voted, and men commence the works, we 
hold by the existing necessity of more information. 
Not one word we have written can be denied ; and 
with material and skill existing in a situation per- 
fectly invulnerable, why is money to be expended in 
positions almost entirely open by nature, to which 
all materials have to be conveyed for a long dis- 
tance ? 

An obvious answer occurs. These positions 
cannot be abandoned or left undefended, and we 
do not suggest either of these plans, but our naval 
supremacy should not be risked for the sake of 
habit. There is no antiquated custom equivalent 
to the national security. That security rests ia 
the security of our arsenals, stations, and yards. 
We have named impregnable positions without 
hinting that one of them should be selected as the 
only national workshop. They are to be fouud 
chiefly in one district and on one river; but we 
do not advise the combination of our arsenals and 
yards within “ that limited space,” Therefore we 
oppose strenuously their combination within “ the 
present limited space.” As they should not be 
confined in one district with easily defended and 
strong positions, they should still less be continued 
in another district with almost defenceless posi- 
tions, except by the expenditure of many millions, 
and no expenditure can compensate position. 
Money cannot build a great fortress, although it 
may put up a pyramid. All great fortresses are 





improved positions, but the natural elements existed 
before men converted them to defensive purposes, 
and our naval arsenals or yards should be defended 
by great fortresses, unless they are diffused over 
the country, or a grand reserve be selected, unap- 
proachable by any foe; for in either of these cases 
a blow struck at an isolated arsenal or yard would 
be mischievous, and a given amount of property 
would be destroyed ; but the assailants would feel 
that the nucleus of our power remained, and the 
heart was safe. 

Louis Napoleon is mentioned at present with 
some dread, as Louis Philippe’s sons were men- 
tioned before, and the Republic after them. De- 
fensive measures do not form a new demand-on the 
country by the Government, or rather from the 
nation, on their rulers. The request has only 
gathered power by practice and frequent repetition. 
At one time we have apprehension for the French, 
end at other periods from the Russians. Occa- 
sionally a combination of both parties is expected, 
and is more to be feared than any other contin- 
gency. One French dynasty may be as unscrupu- 
lous as another, and our course should be taken 
with no reference to particular measures or men, or 
even particular nations and their occasional policy. 

All nations or rulers are guided by certain prin- 
ciples when they make war. They calculate the 
probabilities in their favour. A sudden dash into 
the southern counties of England now, and the 
destruction of the naval yards would be a decisive 
stroke. Other people know that circumstance 
better, perhaps, than our own population. The 
temptation, therefore, is offered which would be 
withdrawn if they also knew that we had other 
positions and other yards; and that, if our means 
of ship-building were destroyed in one place, they 
would remain intact and unapproachable in another. 
The calculations of persons who contemplated 
aggression would be entirely changed by this cir- 
cumstance. Exhaustless perseverance is said to 
be one of our virtues. In that case they would 
feel that we had prudently reserved space for its 
exercise, As matters stand they would reckon, 
and they suppose that if they could destroy 
Chatham and Portsmouth, and one place, or two 
places fmore, our navy would be obliterated for 
some years. On that account a proposal to expend 
ten or twelve millions is familiarised to the public 
mind, and these millions would not give the object 
required—namely, ample security. 

General Shaw Kennedy proposes, in a work on 
defences, strings of forts at a mile apart, with some 
lines of entrenchments msrked out from tower to 
turret. He thinks that these entrenchments and 
their strongholds could be held by militia and 
volunteers. The army and regular militia would 
in the meantime do their best in the field, and the 
cordon of towers and trenches around the coveted 
points would be safe. The opinion appears to be 
very generally accepted in the country, for it comes 
on us with the endorsement of a man of military 
rank, 
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The proposal is bad or good entirely in reference 
to the points to be defended. The arrangement 
would not be worth more than a few weeks—two 
or three—in an open country. The author must 
know that at the points he proposes to defend, no 
absolute difficulty exists in approaching his posi- 
tions by other entrenchments. The fate of any 

ition in such circumstances is decided by 
strength in the field, and time: The author 
actually resembles, in this particular, a rifle volun- 
teer, who suggested to us recently, as a last re- 
source, fighting in the streets, as if any general 
would expose his men to the fire from houses, 
which he could dominate by artillery. The march 
through Lucknow is an exception, undertaken in 
the absence of heavy artillery to meet an urgency. 
When Lord Clyde had to do a similar feat he 
adopted a different line, because he had strength 
and time for the work. Cities must be defended 
in the country, and can no longer trust to their 
streets. General Kennedy’s cordons of ditches 
and towers in an apen country would be no better 
than streets, except to save a number of days, and 
afford an opportunity of fighting a battle, and 
crushing the assailants, or compelling them to raise 
the siege. : 

We suggest one locality for at least a reserve 
naval arsenal and yard, offering ‘‘the munition of 
rocks” and water to an extent that cannot be found 
in any other part of the empire. If the Govern- 
ment had to convey material and workmen to these 


districts they should, nevertheless, adopt that plan, 
and save money in obtaining security; but the 
materials are more abundant and cheaper in them 
than in any other situations; and the Scotch 
builders have turned out of their yards the strong- 
est and the swiftest ships and steamers in the 
mercantile service. The Canard steamers are un- 
rivalled as a fleet of sirong and swift vessels, and 
they were built on the Clyde. The lines for en- 
trenchments, and even the towers, would be of 
little use in that position, A small expense would 
provide all the necessary works, and they would 
never be taken. A reserve of material and all 
building mechanism and workmen there, would 
take away the great temptations now offered to 
‘attack our arsenals and yards, ‘The situation 
would then be changed, and the calculations of 
foreign powers turned to the questions whether 
they could accomplish any great object by an in- 
vasion of our shores, or whether the destruction of 
a portion of our material and a number of our 
ships, with the certainty that they would be imme- 
diately replaced, could warrant the cost and the 
difficulties of a protracted war. 

The plan offers, we believe, the best security 
against invasion, because it reduces greatly the 
probability of its success, and might economise for 
other purposes a large part of the proposed expen- 
diture, which beginning at ten or twelve millions 
would end in twenty or thirty millions without 





affording the requisite security. 








THE NIGHT THIRD-CLASS TO GLASGOW. 


A WINTER REMINISCENCE OF A SUMMER INCARCERATION, 


BY A FELLOW OF THE LOYAL FASTIDIOUS 


SOCIETY. 


Tue nicely-printed yellow excursion hand-bills of 
the London and North-Western Kailway Company 
afforded the gratifying information that you may be 
carried from Euston-square to Glasgow, and back 
again from Glasgow to Euston-square, for forty-two 
shillings, at any time within twenty-cight days 
for your sojourn. It is only, to be sure, third- 
class as far as accommodation is concerned ; but it 
is first class, or even express, in regard to time, 
and we go up and down iu the regular fashion, the 
old plan of special excursion trains being now dis- 
pensed with. Your forty-two shillings gives you 
eight hundred miles of travelling within a perind of 
twenty-eight hours, and as night passes with double 
the rapidity of day, we may put the hours down as 
fourteen. I may take the liberty of confessing 
that I prefer night to day, if the business on hand 
be that of being dragged at a stretch over four 
hundred miles of mother earth, by a railway loco- 
motive. One may, doing it in that manner, see 
little of the country ; but there is the chance that 
your imprisonment in the railway van may be al- 


to find your fellow-prisoners more homely, agree— 
able, and talkative, than if they were lhurrying oa 


to their destiny amid the light and blaze of day. 


| 





In fact, this business of going out on an excur- 
sion has never, in my case, been unaccompanied 
with horrors of which the long confinement in a 
travelling trunk, called a railway carriage, is one, 
especially when the penalty has to be paid upon the 
silent, or the solitary, or the separate system. 
This is worse than the mishaps that are inevitable 
the disappointments that cannot be avoided, the 
change of air that blows you to picces, or the pur- 
gation of bad blood which holiday exercise pro- 
motes. I would rather remain at home were it 
not for what the doctors say, and the pleasing 
recollection of what is left behind. Then how can 
aman make up his mind to visit his friends and 


| talk to the ladies, unless he has gone up the Rhine, 


_ or gone on the lakes, or gone 


down to 


| and the Highlands? I am bound this time for 


Glasgow, and I have 
have packed up very little luggage within very 


leviated by snatches of sleep, and you are certain little space, I have taken cab to Euston-squarc, 
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and this is the third class ticket,-—that is the third | 
class carriage ; these are the third-class passengers, | 
and it is only five minutes to nine, or to the exact | 
moment when the wave of a flag and the shrick of | 


a whistle will intimate that we are off. And the 
best of it is, that it is to be breakfast at Glasgow 
at eleven o’clock next morning, though at four 
this afternoon I was scarcely aware that I should 
move a step beyond Brompton. One likes to 
imitate the rapid and decisive movements of the 
Emperor of the French. 

Now for this third-class carriage, the shutter of 
which has been put ajar that passengers may enter. 
I cannot, for myself, easily make up my mind to 
go in, aud would rather stand hesitating, like 
Imogen, at the entrance to the cave. It is a cave, 
and not a carriage, one of the caves of the North- 
Western confederation, First of all, it must be 
admitted, though railways are a modern invention, 
that no man lives who can remember the time 
when this piece of travelling wood-work was 
painted, outside or in. Secondly, the interior con- 
struction of the box, consisting of two compart- 
ments, with gangway between, answers so entirely 
to those cattle-travelling stalls by which fat-stock 
are conveyed from the country, as to suggest to 
the human inmates that they must consider them- 
selves of animal extraction, not so much created a 
little lower than the angels as intended to occupy 
a position very little higher than Herefords and 
heifers. Thirdly, there is no room ‘to stand up, 
scarcely space to sit down,—opportunity to shield 
one’s limbs is out of the question, and rheumatic 
air must circulate most capriciously through in- 
fluenza windows and neuralgic orifices of a hori- 
zontal kind, that are cut out at the top. Lastly, 
you look into this North-Western cave, and, 
although the sun has scarcely set, you can’t see. 
There is no day-light that has got within it, and 
that rushlight spark overhead, enclosed in a piece 
of glass, and which promises to expire at any 
moment, is all the provision the directors of the 
company have made for the illumination of the 
four-and-twenty souls destined to spend the night 
in darkness. But if your eyes are of no use in this 
cloistered region, you cannot predicate the same 
of another of the organs of the sense. If, before 
you enter, you cannot see, there is no doubt that 
you are fully able to smell. What is it? A 
baby ? A whiskey bottle? A tobacco flask? Is 
it human perspiration you smell, or tar, or tallow, 
or tarpaulin? It appears to me to be all of these, 
and many more smells, intermingling in playfal 
dalliance, but rushing to your nose as hailstones 
do to skylight windows. I must have committed 
an error of judgment in selecting the cheapest 
railway compartment for a journey to the north, 
and if there be no time to change my ticket, I may 
fly to a first class coupe, and pay the difference on 
the way, or take the chance of being indicted for 
travelling with a wrong passport. 

“Allow me to get out,” said a gentleman of 
about thirty, who pushed me back as I remained 





undecided. He was an individual of an interesting 
and intellectual visage, well-dressed and mannerly, 
and he intimated to the guard of the train that a 
fellow had found his way into the carriage so 
drunk, that he would become a nuisance that 
could not be endured all the way to Glasgow. 
“ Not that I care myself about it,” said the edu- 
cated stranger, “but there are ladies,—perfect 
ladies in the company.” ‘That was decisively and 
humanely expressed, yet it was impossibie to 
believe that the indignant speaker was considerate 
of anybody’s feelings but his own. But if the 
third-class Glasgow compartment comprised fe- 
males with genuine lady susceptibility who were 
ready to sit upon a dirty plank for four hundred 
miles, why should I hesitate? I pressed my body 
through the aperture, and squeezed myself down 
into a seat- The complaining gentleman had done 
the same, and the flag waved, the whistle whistled, 
and we were away. The sot sat opposite, with 
his hands in his pockets, his hat over his eyes, and 
his lips very actively engaged in linguistic 
exercise. 

Now when amidst hurry, and confusion, and 
excitement, we manage to catch a railway train, 
and to get into it as it begins to move, the mind 
is occupied for a long time with its own emotions. 
We were pushing on to Rugby without a single 
stoppage, and I was unconscious of everything but 
my own consciousness, when suddenly recalled to 
a sense of outward things by a Scotch voice asking 
whether cigars would be objectionable. I had the 
fortitude to exclaim “decidedly.” With a clear 
conscience I can avow that I did so entirely from 
sanatory considerations, and had the satisfaction of 
being heartily thauked by a pale lady in a corner, 
with a child in her arms, and a nurse at her feet, 
who had already sought repose. Hearing this 
expression of thanks, our sottish friend opposite 
started as if by magic, and, throwing his hat upon 
our knees, and doubling his fists, he made the 
solemn declaration, accompanied by as rude a form 
of speech as could be heard or uttered, that as long 
as there was a lady in the cabin and he was on 
board, no smoking of any kind whatever should 
be permitted. ‘The speaker was a seaman, cer- 
tainly in the last stage of intoxication, but with 
enough of gallantry left to excite the applause of 
his hearers, and cigars being disallowed, we had 
the satisfaction to know that we might reach the 
end of our journey without having become the 
victims of asphyxia. In truth, there really ap- 
peared to be no room in the carriage for suffocating 
smoke of any description; for, now that our eyes 
were opened, and that the time had come for us 
to attead to the little inside world by which these 
eyes were surrounded, what could we see? Cer- 


tainly nothing answering to the philosophic notions 
of vacant space. Hats and bonnets had been in- 
geniously attached to the roof; the short walls up 
to the low ceiling, were piled up with human heads 
and human shoulders; and below, and all along 
our knees, were bandboxes, portmanteaus, sticks, 
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umbrellas, baskets, fishing tackle, even musical | 


cases, and other excursioncering necessities. All 
the passengers’ seats were occupied by passengers 
save one, and the particular spot was indicated by 
& pile of parcels that rose to the roof, like the slabs 
Of Trajan’s pillar. 
ide of it; the rough seaman rested his shoulder 


On the other. In an opposite corner was a square- | 


built dame, of American aspect, with a venerable 
bonnet that had the advantage of surrounding the 
head. The educated gentleman who had honoured 
me by introducing himself on the platform, and the 
lad who had threatened the cigar, and who proba- 
bly owned the fiddle case, were also cribbed in the 
same cradle; in the cradles beyond, the mass was 
indistinguishable ; but the voices intimated a com- 
bination of several classes of society of both sexes, 
the most of whom had a decided preference for 
that breadth of expression which is the broadest 
Scotch. It was a Scotch train, and a Scotch 
company, and a Scotch mist; and just at the time 
when there was no sun, and no moon, and no stars 
to be seen, and when the well-informed gentleman 
on my left was expressing his most decided belief 
that everything in the shape of oxygen gas had 
been ruthlessly expelled from our carriage, the train 
dashed into the Rugby station, and came to a 
stand. We threw open the doors, and a very 
respectable-looking individual leaped out with the 
exclamation, “ Now we breathe!” A caged eagle 
could not have taken wing with more pleasing and 
refreshing alacrity. 

My only recollection of “the next hundred miles 
of this journey is the agreeable intercourse estab- 
lished with this gentleman—who returned from 
his air-bath on the platform very much refreshed, 
and who appeared determined that I should have 
all the benefit which could arise from the exercise 
of his conversational powers. We sat shoulder to 
shoulder, with partition-plank between, and our 
heads we-e so close that, like stars in conjunction, 
it might occasionally be difficult to tell from what 
body the enlightening flash proceeded. The dis- 
cernment of my friend was so active, that he made 
me acquainted with the character and the pursuits 
of our third-class fellow passengers; and he did 
not fail to give me a world of information about 
himself. He was from the Highlands originally, 
and was now a Glasgow merchant, with branch 
establishments in Liverpool and London. His first 
name was Duncan, and his next, if I have not 
forgotten it, was M’Dougald. He was of opinion 
that only one thing was necessary to get on in the 
world, and that was—to apply yourself with all 
your might and all your strength to the pursuit 
which you had undertaken; to make yourself 
master cf it; not to allow it to baffle you or to 
overcome you ; and to take care that nobody could 
do it as well as yourself. The pale lady in the 
corner, whom he had no doubt was the widow of 
some officer slain in India, reminded him that our 
chief consolation in this world was the pleasure 
and happiness which the female sex created ; and 





The pale lady crouched on one | 
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he was of opinion that if man had any leisure time 
at all, it should almost entirely be given up to 
encourage, and assist, and cheer those dear ones 
without whom there could be no earthly comfort. 
A hat, which was suspended from the roof, was 
wrapped up in a newspaper, and when Mr. Duncan 
M’Dugald’s eye perceived it, he changed the topic 
to “that of journalism, and particularly remarked 
that, as he was no smoker, the perusal of the lead- 
ing articles in the leading daily papers compensated 
for the pleasure derived from cigars—not that he 
could say cigars or dissertations were of much 
practical use, or could be defended upon their 
abstract merits, but he imagined that both afforded 
the means of calming and amusing the mind, and 
diverting its attention from pursuits less com- 
mendable. 

In this way my most admirable companion 
plunged into a variety of other topics suggested by 
whatever he could touch, or taste, or smell, or see 
within our narrow enclosure, until at last he made 
himself possessor of the entire monopoly of the 
conversation, and his head threatened to fall upon 
my shoulders, worn out and exhausted. My own 
head had by this time fallen upon his; and so we 
were head to head as well as shoulder to shoulder, 
and, as Sterne would say, our attitude was becom- 
ing most sentimental. Repose, like a mesmeric 
divinity, had come forth to cast her waving passes 
over our souls; bat we were miserably deceived 
in the hope that we should become the inheritors 
of her grace, for sundry cramps had taken posses- 
sion of legs that could not be stretched, and in 
our efforts to relieve ourselves from pains that 
crawled up our legs like reptiles, repose was 
frightened from her gracious task, and fled shriek- 
ing far away. Our heads again stodd up, and my 
friend again began, but with a new thought. He 
had disclosed himself, and now he would like to 
know something about me. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, 1 was not in the confessional humour; but 
resolutely he renewed his hints and appeals for the 
required information, and as resolutely did I resist 
the communication of a particle. Mr. Duncan 
M’Dougald added the names of towns to the end 
of his tackle, and asked my opinion about various 
pursuits and occupations, and wondered if I knew 
a great number of individuals of pubtic reputation, 
whose names he mentioned ; but I would not bite 
the bait, a persuaded that no disclosures of 
my own personal history would be of any practical 
use to such an individual. : 

We jumped out for a cup of tea at Stafford. 
“ My friend,” said Duncan, when we were drink- 
ing it, “may I ask you a question ?”’ 

I told him he need not hesitate. 

“ May I ask you,” he rejoined, “ if you are the 
soe Barns ?” Taal 

“ ! seats!” cried the of the 
or some one else ; useshaneremunee 
were shoulder to shoulder, and head to head again. 

Now Mr. M’Dougald and I had not 
hitherto, one word about any poet or any poetry, 
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26 A STARTLING INCICEXT. 


and his question remained unanswered. ‘The 
grandson of the poet Burns,” I now said, ‘is 
named Robert; he is the son of the eldest son of 
the poet; he is now thirty-eight years of age—the 
very age at which the poet died; he was educated 
in England, and he now teaches a school in Dum- 
fries.” 

‘Then you are he,” said Duncan. 

“Tam not,’’ said I; and Duncan groaned, and 
fixed his elbows on his knees, and fixed his head 
upon bis hands and his elbows. I was truly sorry 
for the disappointment I had caused to Mr. 
M’Dougald, but, as it happened, I knew all about 
the grandson of the poet Burns, and availed myself 
of my knowledge to provoke him. But now it 
was my turn to be tormented for lack of knowledge. 

“My dear Mr. M’Dougald,” I said, “may I 
ask you a question 2” 

Using my own phrase, he told me I need not 
hesitate. 

“Pray,” said I, “don’t keep me long in the 
dark, but tell me by what process of reasoning, or 
by what stretch of the imaginative powers, you 
came to the conclusion that I might turn out to 
be the grandson of the Bard of Scotland ?” 

This created my friend’s opportunity for penal 
retort; he raised his head, lifted up his hand, 
wagged his finger, and with piercing voice, replied, 
“[ do not know; I only thought I would ask 
you !” 

Mr. M’Dougald was not conscious we were 
hurrying on beyond Crewe aud Warrington —for 
he had gone to sleep, and I was putting forth 
my most zealous endeavours to do the same, when 
a movement of a peculiar kind arrested my atten- 
tion, and aroused all my observing faculties. It 
was a movement altogether unprecedented in my 
experience of railway travelling, and an anxiety to 
understand its true import and meaning chased 
away all inclination to slumber, as much so as 
would a roll of drums, a concert of bagpipes, or 
royal salutes of cannon. I have, I think, made 
reference to the comfortable old Jady in the corner, 
with round shoulders, great arms, very old-shaped 
bonnet, and American complexion. This lady 
heaved a heavy sigh, opened a little basket, took 
the cork out of a brandy bottle, drank off a portion 
of its contents, put it back again, lifted up her 
arms, threw a shawl over her head, rose, turned 
round, knelt down upon the floor, placed her elbows 
upon the seat, bowed her head, covered her cheeks 
with her hands, and remained in that most poetic 
and reverential posture with all the calmness and 
beauty which one endeavours to discover in those 
huge models of the living creatures of Egypt and 
Assyria which are to be seen at the Crystal Palace. 

Now my most ardent hope is, and always has 
been, that all good Christians who labour under 
serious misapprehension may be forgiven; and it 
is this forgiveness, I fondly trust, that will be 
extended towards myself for watching the motions 
of all the links of the chain of movement which I 


have described, and which passed before my eyes 





as rapidly as I have put them down upon paper. I 
did certainly reach the conclusion that the specific 
end of this succession of performances was no 
other than a pious and solemn act of worship, 
which I could not fail to appreciate and admire ; 
and my mind began to be actively employed in a 
variety of speculations. I wanted to know, and I 
wanted some one to tell me, whether that good old 
lady was descended from the Pilgrim Fathers who 
had crossed the sea, or whether she were a living 
evidence of the wonderful revivals in America, of 
which we have heard so much, or whether such 
was the fashion or the custom of religious people 
who travelled on railways in the United States, 
But, as I have hinted, I was entirely mistaken, as 
I soon perceived, when I saw others of the company, 
who were English and not American, following the 
same example. The simple truth was, that the 
lady had prepared and adjusted herself for sleep— 
not for devotion ; and there were so many cramped 
limbs in {her immediate vicinity, it need scarcely 
be wondered at when I say that three or four 
individuals resolved to try the same plan experi- 
mentally, and, in the meantime, while the female 
attendant of the lady from India was coiled up like 
a cable upon the floor, and baby lay sleeping with 
its head between two bandboxes, our friend the 
seaman, who had managed an extra glass at Staf- 
ford, had allowed himself to be carefully packed 
away under a seat—a position which he had no 


| doubt mistaken for the hammock or shelf-bed of 


a Solway Frith steamer. 

No doubt I make use of a very worn-out ex- 
pression when I say that, at this time, the scene 
was unique. The only individuals conscious of the 
very singular appearance which the carriage pre- 
sented as the sun was rising on our way to Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, was myself and the educated 
and intellectual looking personage who sat at my 
elbow, and who seemed throughout the journey to 
think much while be said little. The little, how- 
ever, that he did say might be worth bearing in 
mind; and I cannot forget that when he saw me 
carefully surveying the kneeling limbs and com- 
mingled heads of our fellow-passengers, he honestly 
remarked that he would give a five-pound Bank 
of England note to have the reality photographed. 
I replied that I could not spare such a sum, but that 
it would be to me a great source of delight to 
have a copy of the photograph, that 1 might show 
it to my friends. 

Daylight had approached, and with racked limbs, 
and shut eyes, and drowsy consciousness, I began 
to dream; and I dreamt that I was on board a 
Thames steamer, with my back to the panel and 
my face to the east wind. Such a position gives 
one the disagreeable sensation of having, like the 
earth, a torrid zone on one part of the body, and 
a frigid zone on the other. Andit was more than 
a dream; for the approaching light of day, or 
something else, brought a draught of air into the 
carriage, which seemed to be y directed 
against my head, and breast, and hands, whilst my 
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END OF THE JOURNEY. 


shoulders and spine were feverishly heated by the 
close and sultry atmosphere which human lungs 
and refreshment baskets had generated behind. 
In addition, there was a stream of a different kind, 
more like gas than air, which appeared to come 
from below, smelling like fire, and coke, and tar, 
and cinders. The cause of this was soon explained ; 
for no sooner had we dashed into the handsome 
and commodious station at Carlisle, than the doors 
of our carriage were thrown open, and the sleepers 
were awakened by the very agreeable intelligence, 
uttered from porters’ lungs, that we were on fire. 
Now this fire was not upon the mountains, nor 
upon ourselves, nor in the interior, nor upon the 
top, nor on the sides of the carriage that had con- 
veyed us from London; but nevertheless, we were 
out and upon the platform, with bag and baggage, 
as swiftly as if we had received notice that an en- 
gine was going to burst, or barrels of gunpowder 
to explode. In good truth, it was not fire, only 
the smell of it, and the heat of it; but still suffi- 
cient to indicate that it would, in a short time, 
have turned out to be fire, flaming and blazing 
away in the wind of a fresh summer morning, and 
flying through valleys at the speed of twenty-five 
or thirty miles an hour. It was only certain greasy 
axles below that had got heated, and made the tar 
melt, and the wood-work smoke; but it was quite 
enough to make us all come to the unanimous reso- 
lution, without the formality of chairmanship, 
speechification, or pen, ink, and paper, that we 
would not trust our spiritual and animal nature 
within that carriage again, So there was no help 
for it, and the officers in attendavce brought down 
the luggage from the top, attached another third- 
class van, and bundled us all in, and all that be- 
longed to us, and rang the bell, and hurried us off 
to Scotland amid indescribable confusion, without 
having taken the trouble to examine our tickets, 
and without having given us a chance of obtaining 
breakfast. 

Now all was changed, though the carriage 
seemed much the same. Like dice, we had been 
rattled. up and cast down, in different positions. 
Before, there had been something like order and 
arrangement, in the congregation of hats and hat- 
boxes, of umbrellas, sticks, staves, mats, plaids, 
shawls, and overcoats; but so complete was the 
topsy-turvey, that the work of identification and 
adjustment occupied all our time till we reached 
the station in the little town of Lockerbie, cele- 
brated for its low roofs and its lamb fairs. To 
speak the truth, we seemed first of all to be occu- 
pied, after leaving Carlisle, in the special work of 
identifying ourselves, for the great shake-up we 
had encountered, had scarcely restored that con- 
sciousness that was obscured, and those limbs that 
were twisted, and senses that were dulled by the 
night’s imprisonment and its manifold discomforts. 
Then, when once fairly certain of the personal 
identity of ourselves, we could not be so sure of 
that of those around us, for some had secured 
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corner seats, who had no corner seats before, 
others had been transported from the north, to the 
south end of the carriage; and a better glare of 
the light of day, seemed to have changed the com- 
plexion of our most familiar friends. But in 
the course of time, this chaos of mind, and 
baggage dissappeared—law, order, propriety, and 
peace attained the ascendancy ; and being beyond 
all doubt, hurrying on through the plains, and 
slopes, and mountain ranges, and cold-looking vil- 
lages of the south of Scotland, a general chat 
sprang up connected with the same, the Scotch 
portion of the company speaking broader than be- 
fore, and we English being disposed to gather all 
the information we could, from cheerful and well- 
informed teachers. Nevertheless, this was weary 
and exhausting occupation to wearied and ex~ 
hausted travellers, and feverish dozing succeeded 
the lively conversation. The air was fresh, the 
sun was up, the steam was full, and the speed was 
express; but down went one head after another, 
over on one side, over on the other,—resting on 
this shoulder and resting on that, and only roused 
to upright positions when the standing order had 
to be obeyed, of showing tickets. t is clear, that 
if sleep has not performed its divine mission 
throughout the night, it will haunt and overcome 
its subject, at the approach of day; and so my 
own frail experience of the present memorable 
journey was, that the last fifty miles of it, might 


have been performed in a ship ora balloon, or 
| might have been over the prairies or the desert, 





for anything that I knew about it. Butasa 
morning’s joy may sometimes bring grief at night, 
so may amorning’s nap, end in remorse. "Twas 
“ Glasgow, Glasgow,”’ that I now heard sounded 
in my ears by a ticket official, and I awoke with 
spasms and pains which might have led to the 
belief that for hours, I had been the vietim of the 
rack, the iron-boot, and the thumb-screws. Far 
better, bad I not slept at all, and the only con- 
s lation was the kind support and assistance which 
I received from my most devoted and warm-hearted 
friend, Mr. Duncan M’Dougald, whom I had not 
seen since leaving Carlisle, but who folded me in 
his strong arms as I leaped and fell upon the 
platform. 

“You are most welcome to the old city of 
Glasgow,” said my kind benefactor, “ and,” added 
he, “ what can I now do for you ?”’ 

“A thousand thanks,’’ I answered “ there is a 
great service, you can perform for your humble 
servant; you can see me put into acab with that 
little parcel there; you can tell the cabman where 
I can find a comfortable hotel; pray serve me in 
my weak and prostrate condition, and I will promise 
you, never to trayel third-class again, if I can go 
second or first.” 

Mr. M’Dougald not only helped me to a vehicle, 
but Jifted me in, soul and body, and shut the door 
and bade me good morning, and I drove away. 
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MARA. 


CHAPTER I. 


I wap been dreaming, and awoke with a start- 
There was no moonlight, and my little chamber 
was darker than usual. I thought everything, 
however, was still and silent. It was acalm sum- 
mer night, our household had hours since retired 
to rest, and no harsher sound than the wind- 
stirred leaves, or the distant murmur of the sleep- 
less sea, disturbed its repose. 

I lay awake awhile thinking over the events 
of the day, and chiefly of the strange lady 
who had that morning arrived to take up her 
abode with us, her likeness‘ to a portrait which 
hung in my grandmother’s room, had struck me 
much. I had drawn Winter’s attention to this 
coincidence when she was undressing me; but 
Winter was cross that night, and bade me’ not 
prate. I got tired of thinking in the dark all by 
myself; and, with a last lingering surmise as to 
who the beautiful stranger could be, I closed my 
eyes once more to woo sleep. 

A faint rustle in the chamber somewhere roused 
me again. I thought I heard the room-door open, 
and a dim light showed me distinctly a white 
roved figure enter. Terror struck me dumb. I 
had no power to move. It was no dream; I was 
wide awake, and nearer and nearer the tall white- 
robed figure advanced, until it stood close by my 
crib. The face was veiled; but suddenly the 
shrouding lace was thrown back, and I discerned 
by the lighted taper in her hand the stranger 
lady. 

Her face wes pale as the robes she wore, and 
her long black hair was streaming over her 
shoulders ; her dark eyes, so mournful in their ex- 
pression, were fixed upon mine. She laid a cold 
hand upon my brow, stooped down and kissed me, 
and without a word, sat down at the foot of my 
crib, and looked long and steadfastly upon me. 
[ lay under a spe!l, and could neither move nor 
speak. Suddenly, as if she noticed my wakefulness, 
she patted the coverlid caressingly, and in a low 
soft voice hummed a simple air, which I had an in- 
distinct recollection of having heard sung as a 
lullaby long ago. 

“Did you ever hear that air before, Mara?’ 
she asked with a smile. 

I was so confused and frightened, I could not 
reply. 

“Poor child! poor child!” she resumed. 
“ Why don’t you sleep? you look as scared as if I 
were a ghost, go to sleep deary.” 

I could not take my eyes off that pale sad face. 
The lady suddenly got impatient. ‘ Why don’t 
you try to sleep?” 

I could not close my eyes; why did neither my 
grandmother nor Winter awake, and that pale sad 
spirit gliding through the house all alone. Her 
soothing tones failed to assure me; her strange 
appearance frightened me. 





“ Little fool, one would think you feared me,”’ 
resumed the lady, soothing down her, tones, “I 
knew you were awake all the time, and came to sit 
by you until you fell asleep. Will you close 
your eyes now while I sing to you ?” 

I knew I could not sleep, hpt I closed my eyes. 
She hummed over the same familiar air, chanting 
it so soft and low, my ear could faintly catch it; 
then she stopped singing and sat a few moments 
quite still, I heard her murmur, “ Poor child, poor 
child !’’ and then she arose, and, shading the taper 
with her hand, she looked stealthily round the 
room, then she returned to the crib, and bent over 
me so close I could feel her breath on my face. 

“ What, still awake,” she said, angrily, “ ’tis 
the light that disturbs you; else would you sleep 
with your mother sitting by your bed. The dark- 
ness is better than the light, we shall sleep 
together in the darkness sound enough, child.” 

I saw a knife gleam agaiuste the light, and I 
sprang from my crib as she extinguished the taper. 
I shrieked wildly, as I felt her iron grasp upon my 
arm, and fancied I saw the knife still gleaming in 
the dark. Light was near, a well-known footstep 
was at the door, and the now excited maniac was 
held in Winter’s strong arms. My grandmother, 
trembling like an aspen, came into the room ; 
with a scared look in her good-natured face. 
Sally, the kitchen girl, stood at the door. I was 
saved. The knife that was uplifted to end my 
existence fell from the lady’s hand, and, shrieking 
wildly, she was taken back to her room. My 
grandmother wept all through the night till the 
day dawned, and the troubled spirit found no rest. 
What a morning that was of terror and dismay I 
feared to speak or move, and thought or dreamed 
that every step was the maniac’s, until my grand- 
mother sent me to the parsonage, and even in that 
quiet well-ordered house I felt afraid and unsafe. 
A week later I was recalled home. There was 
nothing to fear now, when the daylight was gone 
and night came. 

The impatient spirit who had battled against 
life’s ills in her weak prison-house, was with her 
mighty wrongs gone to ¢he great throne. The 
light fell dimly upon my mother’s coffin as they led 
me into her room to look for the last time upon 
the pale sad face that had smiled upon me from 
the picture on the wall. The once restless fingers 
were cold, the wild eyes were closed, death’s dark 
shade was there, all was silent and still ; there was 
nothing to fear. 

I was very young at that time, but I remember 
the strange sort of joy I felt when I saw the coffin- 
lid nailed down so securely, and knew that the 
angry hands and wild eyes were hid for ever from 
my sight, and with a lightened heart, I saw the 
coffin carried from the house, to the burial of the 
white-robed figure that had so appalled and threat- 
ened me. That funeral procession was 
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by other and tearful eyes, as it wound its way into 
the quiet churchyard; but mounted ona chair at 
my window, I gazed upon the sable-clad band 
bearing my mother’s coffin to the grave with some 
sense of deliverance, and a little pleasure. 


The little household resumed its old ways, and 
if my grandmother looked older and more care- 
worn, I knew it not. In my glee, I only thought 
of each day’s now unclouded happiness — for 
although I had no child companion in whom to 
confide, I was happy then. My grandmother was 
ever mild and enduring ; Winter, though cross and 
irritable often, was kind of heart, and loved me. 
I had neither care nor sorrow; and when strargers 
called me an orphan, and sighed, I wondered how 
they sighed when I was glad that my mad mother 
was in the grave. I never remembered having 
seen my father. Neither grandmother nor Wiuter 
ever named him; and I supposed he too was dead. 





CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. WatHerincuam’s establishment for the 
education of young ladies was advertised to be 
opened in the town upon the 12th of August. A 
prospectus of the establishment had been sent to 
my grandmother, who entered me as a pupil on 
quarter-day, notwithstanding the distance—which 
I had hoped would prove an insuperable obstacle. 
I was so much depressed at my grandmother's 
decision, that Winter asked a holiday, and took 
me with her to Hope Cottage. Of course the long 
walk brought on Winter’s cough, and made her 
cross; but Mrs. Breeze, the carrier’s rosy wife, 
gave us a hearty welcome, and she soon smiled 
Winter into good-humour. 

Mrs. Breeze was the object of my special admi- 
ration; she was such a happy little woman, always 
in spirits, with a smile and a kind word for all; 
and nobody ever gave little children such teas. 
Her husband was only a carrier (as Mrs. Breeze’s 
London sister sneeringly observed), and old enough 
to be her father; but he was a good man, and an 
excellent husband. They had three boys; the 
eldest was about my age, the youngest almost a 
baby. They were fine, healthy, spirited children, 
and I dearly loved a frolic with them. 

It was a clear, sunshiny afteruoon when we 
arrived at Hope Cottage. The garden was in full 
bloom, and the boys were just home from school. 
Tom Breeze knew where we should find plenty of 
ripe blackberries ; and so we certainly should, had 
uot Mrs. Breeze’s sister from London been on a 
visit, and taken a sudden liking for me. 

Miss Penny was neither old nor young. She 
had sharp features, and light spiral ringlets which 
danced up and down when she spoke, and gave 
her a lively look. I thought her very inquisitive, 


and Winter looked uneasy, I thought, when Miss 
Penny detainsd me on the sofa beside herself. 








When we went out into the garden, Miss Penny 
went with us; and Tom Breeze was so angry with 
his aunt for dodging us everywhere, as he said, 
that he left us, and went by himself to gather the 
ripe blackberries he knew of. Winter said I was 
not a pleasant child, and never would be a beauty ; 
but Miss Penny called me a dear little love, and 
praised my eyes and hair — pronouncing both 
splendid. 

I disliked Miss Penny notwithstanding, and 
longed to scamper off in search of Tom Breeze ; 
but I was not permitted. 

Mr. Breeze came home before we left Hope 
Cottage. As soon as the distant rumble of the 
cart-wecels was heard, the boys rushed off to meet 
their father, and I mounted myself upon the kerb- 
stone at the gate to watch the carrier's approach. 
Old Jess walked briskly up to the door; Tom 
Breeze held the reins, which his younger brother 
disputed, seemingly to the amusement of their 
father, whose good-humoured face was lighted up 
with a radiant smile as he neared his own door, 
He was whistling “ Home, Sweet Home” as the 
cart turned into the lane,—I could hear him a 
long way off. Old Jess pricked up her ears and 
Traveller wagged his tail, as if both knew well 
enough the pleasures of home. 

The carrier threw down several parcels to neigh- 
bours, and then he sprang from the cart, wiped 
the dust off his brow, and shook hands with me, 
although I was so small. He looked tired and 
jaded; but he laughed with us children, had his 
joke with Winter, and seemed to forget all his 
toils and hardships at home. 

When we left Hope Cottage the sun was low, 
but his parting rays lingered upon that pleasant 
dwelling. Mr. Breeze, with little Jim on his 
shoulder, saw us to the gate; Mrs. Breeze loaded 
us with flowers; and Tom appeared with an offer- 
ing of ripe blackberries. Winter said we had staid 
too late, and quickened ber pace ; but I turned to 
“ take a last lingering look”’ at the smiling group 
we had left behind. There, in the fading sunlight, 
they stood—the hale, hearty, weather-beaten car- 
rier looking so contented and proud, with his 
smiling young wile beside him, and his curly- 
headed boy crowing on his shoulder. ‘The elder 
boys stood also in the sunshine ; and out of it and 
apart Miss Penny appeared. She was the only 
unpleasiug remembrauce of that day. 

Our path lay along the sea-shore. I loved the 
sea in all its moods. When I was happy, the 
rippling waves echoed back the music in my heart, 
as they rolled up to my feet, and broke in silvery 
spray upon the golden sands. When some childish 
sorrow annoyed me, I sought comfort from the 
moaning waters, whose hoarse murmur suited me 
better than Winter's scolding. 

The tide was flowing as we walked home, and 
the waves tumbled over each other, leaping, plash- 
ing, and rushing far up the smooth sands in silvery 
spray. I watched the stately ships, as they drifted 
on an! sailed away. A question of Miss Penny 
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came to my mind, and turning to Winter, I asked 
her abruptly — 

“Why was I called Mara ?” 

Winter gave her umbrella a poke into the sand, 
and came to a stand. I repeated my question. 

“Why, cos it pleased your ma’, I s’pose,”’ an- 
swered Winter. 

“Was mamma’s name Mara ?” T again asked. 

“It may have been,”’ replied Winter. 

* Mara’s not a nice name, Winter.” 

“ Aint it >—that’s a matter of taste, Miss May.”’ 

“If it’s a nice name, why do you call me May 
—and Grandmamma, too ?”’ 

Winter looked puzzled. ‘ What’s got into 
your head, honey?” she asked. “Did any un 
ax you anythink ?” 

“ Miss Penny—”’ 

“The old crocodile!” interrupted Winter, dig- 
ging her umbrella into the sand again. 

We went on in silence for some time ; but the 
waves seemed to re-echo Miss Penny’s question— 
“ Child, why was you called Mara?” and I resolved 
to know if my mother also owned my unfortunate 
name. 

Winter laughed at me for a little fool, and only 
answered —“ Your mother might have been named 
Mara.”’ 

While getting angry, Winter called Miss Penny 
such hard names, that I was glad to suspend my 
search after knowledge. 

The daylight was almost gone when we reached 
home, and the stars were coming out. My grand- 
mother sat at her room window, looking out upon 
the sea, and she did not seem to notice us. Winter 
went straight to the kitchen—I to my grandmother. 
She slightly started when I eutered the room, 
smiled, and held out her hand to me. Her Bible 
lay open on her knee. I closed it, lifted her 
spectacles—which had fallen—and seating myself 
at her feet, asked her of what she had been 
thinking. 

Her tone was sad as she answered—“ I was 
thinking of old times, May.” 

I knew nothing of old times, but it suddenly 
occurred to me to ask why I had no parents, like 
other children. My grandmother passed her hand 
over my head several times, smoothing down the 
tumbled curls sileutly ; then she answered, in her 
mild way—“God knows what is best for us, 
May.” 

I thought of the Breezes, what a happy family 
they were; and | thought it hard I had neither 
father nor mother—and I said so. 

“ My little girl must not fret,” said my grand- 
mother, “although she has a lonesome home 
enough, and but an old woman to care for her.”’ 

“ Did my papa die too ?’’ I asked. 

The pale cheek flushed, and the thin lips com- 
pressed, as if a sudden spasm had shot through my 
grandmother's frame. Her hand moved nervously 
upon my head, and she made no reply. 

“ Did papa love me as well as Mr. Breeze loves 
his children ?” I asked. 
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“You ask foolish questions, child,” answered 
my grandmother; “ but tell me, have you had a 
pleasant time of it at Hope Cottage ?”’ 

Ere I had half finished an account of my visit, 
Winter came with lights, and carried me off to 
bed. 

I was not sleepy, and coaxed Winter to stay 


awhile beside me. She looked about to find some- 


thing to do; but the little chamber was in perfect 
order, and she disliked being idle. 

“Now then, Miss May, wot’s got into your 
head to-night, I’d like to know—and you had such 
a day’s sport ?” 

That was undeniable ; but I insisted I was not 
sleepy, and begged Winter to sing. 

“ T’m tired.” pleaded Winter, with a yawn. 

“Please, Winter ; ‘ Jerusalem,’ and I'll let you 
off.” (That was Winter’s favourite hymn.) “ Sing 
‘ Jerusalem,’ Winter.”’ 

“Not if I know it,” answered Winter ; “ I’m 
tired to-death with this day’s racketing. You 
don’t think of old folks, Miss May.” 

“Do you belong to the old times, Winter ?”’ I 
asked. 

“’Course Ido. Good night !—thiuk on your 
grandma’s text.” 

“Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness’ —that’s it, Winter.” 

* Ave, to be sure, child.” 

“Who are the upright, Winter ?” 

“ Your grandma’, and sich like.”’ 

“Ts Mr, Durward upright ?” 

“Mr. Durward is aclergyman. Now there— 
don’t ax no more questions, chatterbox.” 

I had been in outrageous spirits all day, and 
now the reaction came, I suppose. Night had 
come with her shadows, and brought Miss Penny 
back to mind. Winter pretended to be goiug; 
she lifted the candle, and shading it with her hand, 
went to the door. She must have forgotten some- 
thing, for she came back, looked over the chamber 
carefully, and then, still shading the light, she 
looked at me. 

* You look for all the world as if you’d a mind 
to cry, instead of going to sleep,” said Winter, 
snappishly. 

I turned away my face to hide the tears that 
sprang to my eyes, 

Winter’s manner changed. ‘ Miss May—aia’t 
you a foolish child to get so tired you can’t sleep ? 
What would your grandma’ say if she knew ?”’ 

There was uo reply; the tears were rolling fast 
down my cheeks now. Winter let me hide my 
face, and went on— 

“T know’d it’s all along of that greeu-eyed ser- 
pent asking questions at the child. Was I in my 
dotage for to leave the child alone with her ? She’s 
a laughing hyena that woman, and no more like 
her sister than I’m like missus. Don’t mind wot 
old serpents says to ye, honey; they knows nought, 
and you’re crying for you don’t know what—that’s 
it; and it’s a shame to want a shaky old woman 
to sit here all night and sing a great baby asleep 
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with ‘Jerusalem,’ and her wi’ a happy home o’ 
her own.” 

Under pretext of shaking up the pillows, Winter 
lifted my head, and pillowed it on her own warm 
breast; then, clearing her throat two or three | 
times, she sang her favourite hymn. Winter 
knew nothing of music, and her voice, even in her 
best days, could not have been. what is commonly | 
termed fine; but I was accustomed to it, and | 
preferred Winter’s singing to any other. When — 
“ Jerusalem” was finished, 1 was still awake, and 
Winter drew me closer to her, and putting her 
arms round me whispered—“ Try to sleep on ‘ The 
Happy Land,’” and sang it over. Winter's 
hymn sounded fainter and fainter, until it died 
away in the mysterious music of the ocean, and I 
entered dreamland, to gather blackberries with 
Tom Breeze, 





CHAPTER UL 


Mars. WaTHERINGHAM’s establishment was limited 
—so her prospectus stated ; but as it did not hint 
the number of pupils that could hope to be enrolled 
on quarter-day, no one paid any attention to that 
part of the proposals ; and it was Winter's opinion, 
founded upon observation and a slight acquaintance 
with the lady, that Mrs. Watheringham would not 
refuse a pupil; and so long as one was to be had, 
the-limit would not be overstepped. ~ 

Mrs. Watheringham was a tall, handsome, smi- 
ling lady. Indisposition prevented my grandmother 
introducing me to my new preceptress; but Winter, 
as usual, acted as her proxy. I was delighted 
with the lady’s condescension and affability. She 
shook hands with Winter cordially, and kissed me 
quite affectionately. Indeed, she was so very 
familiar that I thought Mrs. Watheringham must 
have mistaken me for some one else, or that I 
must have met her at some former time, which I 
tried in vain to recall. Winter’s little eccentri- 
cities she seemed quite accustomed to; and her 
cough—which I never remember to have heard so 
ill—Mrs. Watheringham was not at all alarmed 
at ; and she heard all Winter had to say so meekly, 
and quite went in with Winter’s opinions, although 
such a learned person must have known better 
than dear old simple Winter. Strangely enough, 
Winter did not seem flattered at Mrs. Wathering- 
ham’s condescension aud courtesy. She drew 
patterns on the beautiful carpet with the point of 
her umbrella, while Mrs. Watheringham explained 
her system to the “ confidential servant,” with as 
much affability as if she had been conversing with 
the mistress. 

I was glad that Mrs, Watheringham had seen my 
grandmother on a previous occasion, for I was 
quite afraid she might form an unfavourable 
opinion of us from Winter; and when she was 
alone, 1 ventured to inform Mrs. Watheringham 
that Winter was a most trustworthy person, and 
not ill-natured, although her cough made her cross 
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at times. Mrs. Watheringham smiled, and assured 
me she thought Winter a delightfal creature. 

I was considered rather in advance of my age 
at home, but Mrs. Watheringham's pupils fairly 
put me to the blcsh. Miss Augusta Wathering- 
ham, aged ten, was a miraclé of learning. I 
doubted if King Solomon could have excelled that 
young lady in wisdom. How so much knowledge 
could have been crammed into that small head in 
ten years I could not conceive. Miss Augusta 
Watheringham’s examination upon natural histo 
was most searching; nevertheless, she explained so 
learnedly what natural history was, that I felt 
quite ashamed at not being able to comprehend the 
subject. She illustrated her subjects at such 
length and with such minuteness, that one would 
have thought she had spent her short life entirely 
amongst those animals she described, had she not 
betrayed a like intimacy with every other subject. 
When my turn came in the general instruction 
class, my heart beat fast; and when asked, “ what 
a tree was,’ my ideas became so confused, I could 
not give any answer. 

The class exchanged glances, tittered, and I 
heard some one whisper, “ Stupid.” 

A few moments were allowed me to consider the 
question, but I could not give a better definition 
of a tree, than that it was a tree, and nothing 
more. I was the lowest in the class, and the 
question was carried to Miss Augusta Wathering- 
ham, who instantly explained,—*‘ a tree was the 
largest vegetable unit.”’ 

How Miss Augusta Watheringham must have 
pitied my ignorance! but I consoled myself with 
thinking that after all, perhaps it was Mrs. Wather- 
ingham’s “ System” that was new to me, and that 
in time, I should get used to it. 

I returned home somewhat less strong on my 
advancement, and impressed with Mrs, Wathering- 
ham’s affirmation, that my education had been 
shockingly neglected. I had books given me on 
every known science, but neither myself nor Winter, 
who heard me my lessons, could make anything of 
them—the words were too hard to remember, and 
Winter could'nt pronounce them properly. My 
grandmother’s sight was growing weak, and she 
could not see to read in the dark winter nights. 
We burned down whole candles, and Winter and 
I tried aud taxed our brains to no purpose,—our 
good old dictionary was worn to tatters, and Win- 
ter declared that Dr. Johnson knew as little about 
Mrs. Watheringham’s system as we did. 

This was her opinion, for the dictionary was 
silent upon it. Dr. Johuson was Winter’s autho- 
rity upon all human knowledge. I studied harder, 
but I fell back, and Mrs. Watheringliam’s system, 
evidently, was not intended for one of my limited 
capacities; and, indeed, the only pupil who seemed 
to make much was Miss Augusta Wather- 
ingham. She went on advancing with astonishing 
rapidity, but I sometimes thought she owed more 
to her good than an enlarged and. 





ing—indeed, a well-stored memory was Mrs. Wa- 
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theringham’s eare, a ready answer by heart being the 

one thing desirable. As to whether a pupil had 
any definite idea of what was contained in question 
and answer was uvimportant. 

Mrs. Watheringham’s establishment, however, 
became popular—the first public examination was 
atriumph. There were no mistakes, no inaccura- 
cies, no disorder,—cool, self-possessed, and ready, 
the pupils stood forth, a well-trained, well-ordered 
band—astonishing the simple, unsophisticated in- 
habitauts with their apparent wisdom and know- 
ledge. ‘The wise men nodded approval of so won- 
derful a system; the delighted parents expressed 
their entire satisfaction, and I am sorry to say, 
Mr. Durward who was present, was the only person 
who did not seem to concur with popular opinion, 
and dissented quite openly from the new system 
and its supporters. Mr, Durward was not con- 
vinced, but he was too good a man to insist on his 
prejudices to another’s hurt. 

It was a part of Mrs. Watheringham’s system 
to ingratiate herself with the parents and guardians 
of her pupils, to make herself intimately acquainted 
with the family history of each, and to be familiar 
with the lives and antecedents of their progenitors. 

Mrs. Watberingham applied to me the first day 
I became a pupil, for what information she lacked 
concerning myself, but not being quite satisfied 
with ali that 1 could impart, in an evil hour she 
questioned Winter, through some unfortunate al- 
lusion to my orphanhood, and I was in consequence 
early withdrawn from that enterprising lady’s care. 


CHAPTER IV. 

My grandmother had a friend in Scotland—a Mrs. 
Munro. That lady’s two daughters kept a board- 
ing-school in the metropolis of the west, and 
thither I was sent. When my grandmother formed 
a resolution she generally acted upon it at once, 
and I was seldom taken into her confidence. It 
was Winter who told me of my grandn:other’s in- 
tention to send me fiom home, and it gratified me 
to observe that Winter disrelished the idea of 
trausmitting me to Scotland following in that my 
example. 

“To think of missis sending the child to strange 
parts to be eddicated,” she would say. ‘* Missis 
is changing to be sure, but sartain Miss May don’t 
bide in Scotland long. The reason why, J know,” 
added Winter, prophetically. 

A favourable opportunity occurred, and under 
the protection of Mr. Durward I arrived at Park 
House Institution. I bore up wonderfully until 
I found myself at the door of that spacious mansion 
with its great stone pillars and shining brass-plate. 
Park House Institution looked so unlike my dear | 
old heme, with its red brick walls, and ivy-covered 
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| opinion, less pleasant dwelling-place. My old 


home was quiet enough, and owed its occasional 
stir all to me; but the stillness of Park House 
Institution was awful. As we ascended the thickly- 
carpeted stairs, I could hear my heart beat. The 
woman who conducted us to the drawing-room had 
so grave a face, that balancing her expression 
against the stillness, 1 concluded that a great 
sorrow must have fallen on the family. It was a 
relief when the housemaid threw open the door of 
a large spacious room. The weather was chilly 
and damp, but there was only a paper imitation of 
a waterfall in the grate; green venetian blinds and 
white muslin curtains hid what little sunshine was 
out of doors, and nothing was in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Durward spoke cheerfully and hopefully of 
me to Miss Munro, who looked at me through her 
eve-giass, and smiled encouragement. Mrs. 
Watheringham would have spoken more, but Miss 
Munro was not demonstrative. Her deportment 
was grave; but that befitted the house under 
present circumstances as I presumed; yet Miss 
Munro made no allusion to any, sad event, and Mr. 
Durward clearly did not suspect that he was in a 
house of mourning. He bade me good-bye with 
his brightest smile, shook hands heartily with 
Miss Munro, laughed at my rueful looks, and left 
me in Park House Institution, with its grey stone 
walls , and its new faces, its dreary stillness and 
its funeral aspect, and, as I feared, its dark coffin, 
which I dreaded more than all. 

When I[ had watched Mr. Durward from a 
window until he was lost to sight, Miss Munro led 
me into a comfortable bed-chamber, where, in an 
easy chair by the fire, sat an old lady in a black 
stuff gown and shepherd’s-plaid shawl; she wore 
a widow’s cap, and looked much older than my 
grandmother. Miss Munro went up to the old 
lady’s chair and told her who I was, and the old 
lady adjusted her spectacles and bade me come 
nearer ; she scanned my features closely, and pat- 
ting me on the head said,—“ Your grannie was a 
braw queen in her day; she wore high-heeled 
shoon wi’ siller buckles—wi’ siller buckles ;—nay 
it was Dame Ogilvie wore high-soled shoon. Your 
grannie and me were weavs when Dame Ogilvie 
was in her prime.” 

‘*Your honoured friend sends her respectful 
remembrances, Mother,’’ interrupted Miss Munro, 
which, when her granddaughter presents, we shail 
withdraw.” 

Thus reminded, I delivered my grandmother{s 
kind messages, which the old lady graciously re- 
ceived, remarking the while,— 

“It’s just like her; Hester had aye a warm 
heart, but pride was her besetting sin. We ca’ad 
her the duchess in my young days,—they were 





braw times then.” 
“ Farewell, madam,”’ said I, curtseying, at a hint 
from Miss Muoro. 





porch, and tiim garden in front, that I felt a strong | 


inclination not to enter that grander, but in my | mother, extending her hand for me to kiss; “ be a 


“Bye, bye, my bonny leddy,” answered her 
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gude bairn, fear the Lard and ye will be led 
ri a 

That facetious but interesting old lady I never 
saw again. 

Miss Munro withdrew me abruptly from her 
presence, and next introduced me to my fellow 
pupils, from whom I met a less ceremonious recep- 
tion; indeed, the twenty boarders eyed me sus- 
piciously for I had arrived at Park House in the 
middle of the session. Nothing daunted however, 
I ate my supper with a relish, and even ventured 
to enter into conversation with the young lady 
next tome. Her name was Ann Grant, and I 
was to share her room. 

Ann Grant was a lively, talkative, girl; and 
when prayers were over and the nineteen boarders 
had retired, I questioned Ann respecting the sad 
sad event I believed to have recently taken place 
at Park House. Ann Grant stared at me in 
silence a few seconds, and then she burst into a 
fit of laughter. 

“And so,” said she, “did you suppose Park 
House Bedlam, and the inmates lunatics; and 
don’t you know this admirable institution is cele- 
brated, amongst other things, for its decorum and 
propriety.’’ 

Ann Grant’s tone was sneering, bul I was glad 
to find I was mistakeu about the coffin. 

“ You know nothing at all of Park House yet,’’ 
resumed Ann Grant, brushing out her long wiry 
hair—* wait until you've been here as long as me.” 

“ How do you like the boarders,” asked Ann, 
after a short silence. 

I answered, “ not at all.’’ 

“ Mind what you say, if you’re a nobody,” said 
Ann Grant. 

“Tam not a nobody,” said I indignautly, “ my 
name is Mara Arthur Austin, and I am Mrs. 
Hester Austin’s grandanghter,”* 

“Who's your father,’’ asked Ann abruptly, 
“we've no grandmothers here; we «dun tcount so 
far back at Park House.” 

I did not so much as know that I had a {sther, 
and. vid Ann Grant so much in confidence. 

“You'd better not make that known here,” 
said Ann—‘“ the boarders are uncommon sharp, 
they'll suspect 

“What ?” I asked fiercely. 

“ Hey,—what a pair of eyes; one might warm 
their hands before them. You're a regular Madge 
Wildfire ;—but, my lady, it .won’t do here, I can 
tell you,—you want taming.” 

“They shan’t trample on me,” said I. 

Ann Grant laughed. “ You've a spirit, have 
you ; well, we shall see. You're a small mite, 
though,—but it’s a pity you date so far back.” 

“ Miss Munro never said so.” 

“ Good, dear, —Miss Munro, of course not; she 
belongs to antiquity herself.” 

“ Whom have I to fear ?” 

“ The nineteen especially ; you'll observe I don’t 
say for myself quite at present. But that’s a 
dreadful odds against you.” 








“ What am I to do, then’” 

“ Swear allegiance to Sir Peter Ross’s daughter, 
she’s queen at present, and all others are subjects. 
Don’t offend Miss Jemima Ross.” 

Iscorned Ann Grant’s advice, and refused to 
seek Miss Jemima Ross’s favour. Ann Grant 
called me a fool, bade me sleep over the matter, 
and I did so. 


, 





CHAPTER V. 


Ann Garant was right,—the favour of Park 
House was only to be obtained through Miss 
Jemima Ross. And as I would not succumb to 
Mias Jemima Ross, Park House and myself became 
antagonistic. I was a nobody—without mother or 
father, below notice, and yet not so insignificant 
as to be below persecution. I would not com- 
plain to Miss Munro, for I believed she would have 
leaned to the popular side; I would not distress 
my grandmother by an account ef the persecutions 
I suffered from having the misfortune to date my 
genealogy no further forward than my relationship 
with herself, and my inability to cope with my 
wealthier companions. Ann Grant stood m, 
friend, however, and even when I was in th 
wrong maintained my cause against all. 

As time wore on, however, prejudices lessened 
or Park House Institution improved, and suffered 
me to hold on my way unmolested; Miss Jemima 
Ross ceased to notice me at all, and but for an 
unlucky coincidence, Park House and I might have 
remained for ever on friendly terms. 

One afternoon was raw and wet, and kept us in 
doors, for which I was not sorry, as I wanted very 
much to finish a book. For that object I hid 
myself in the intricacies of a large folding screen in 
the book-room. I had not been long in my 
hiding-place, when a noisy group entered the 
room. I went on with my book; after a time I 
heard my name mentioned, so I became an eaves- 
dropper legitimately. Miss Jemima Ross was the 
speaker. 

“ Nonsense,” I heard another voice reply. 

“ There's no nousense about it,” insisted Miss 
Jemima Ross; “ She can tell nothing of her pa- 
rents, and she has no friends but the old woman she 
calls her grandmother. [ wouldn’t wonder if 
she’s a washerwoman.” 

There was a general titter at this, making my 
cheeks red. 

« It’s strange she can give no account of those 
to whom she belongs; our nurse says it looks sus- 
picious,—and the old woman’s not her 





* How dare you speak lies, you wicked girl ?”’ 
I cried ; “if you name my grandmother again, J 
will kill you.” 
Miss Jemima Ross screarhed, her friends drew 
| back, 
} The under- governess rushed into the room ; 
Miss Munro was summoned, the knight’s daughter 
was borne away sobbing hysterically, and I was 
consigned to darkness, while a council was held in 
the school-room. I was locked up two hours, and 
at the end of that time Miss Grey, the head- 
governess, led me like a prisoner into the presence 
of Miss Munro and the Rev. David Petticrea, who 
was the head English master. 

7 I marched sullenly into the presence of my su- 
y periors with my eyes bent upon the ground. 
at The Rev. David Petticrea was a man of peace 

7 and philanthropical in principle. 

“Miss Austin,’’ said he, mildly, ‘ your tea- 
chers regret 

“ Deeply,” added Miss Munro. 

“Deeply,” repeated the head-master, “the un- 
pleasing occurrence which has this day disturbed 
the harmony of Park Housc. Inclined, however, 
to put the mildest construction upon a 

“Everything,” chimed in Miss Munro. 

Mr. Petticrea coughed, and turning to the lady, 
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addressing me, —‘“ Inclined to think leniently, we 
are ready, upon your admission, to believe you also, 
Miss Austin, deeply regret your conduct, and are 


to all parties concerned.” 

Mr, Petticrea paused for a reply. There was 
[ none. 

a “Say you’re sorry,” ome one whispered. 

I could not. 

“ Miss Austin,” said Miss Munro, “ speak di- 
recily, or a greater punishment awaits you.” 

* Confess you were led away by passion to com- 
mit an outrage for which you are ashamed and 
sorry,” said Mr. Petticrea. 

“Sir, I cannot.” 

“Qh you dreadful child,” said the senior go- 
verness. 
| “ Vixen,” muttered the under-governess. 
iy “Child, this is a bad state of things,” said the 

Rev. Mr. Petticrea with a perplexed air; “ you 
struck a fellow-creature who was doing you vo 
injury, and you cannot say you are sorry ?”’ 

* No, sir.” 

1 ii Miss Munro sighed. 

‘Ai “Let the young lady against whom Miss Austin 
4if cherishes such undeniable feelings be brought.” 

ae Miss Jemima Ross was brought into the room 
a at the head-master’s request. 
hy “Miss Ross, duty requires us to forgive our 
a enemies ; Miss Austin, we believe, is apt to act 
rashly on impulse,—she doubtless in her heart re- 
“grets having pained so amiable a companion ; 
should she apologise for her conduct will you 
forget ill-feeling and receive her into good fellow- 
ship again ?” 
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he said, “perhaps you say truly, madam. Then | 


prepared to make what reparation is in your power. 
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Miss Jemima Ross whimpered “ yes.” 

“« Amiable girl,” said Miss Munro. 

** Delightful,” responded the under-governess. 

“Your ready forgiveness commends you to your 
teachers,” added the Rev. Mr. Petticrea,” ‘‘ Miss 
Austin take example by your fellow—pupil, and 
express your contrition.” 

I made no advance. 

The under-governess pushed me forward. 

“Young ladies, shake hands,” said the head- 
master. 

I drew back. 

“ Ask Miss Ross’s pardon,” commanded Miss 
Munro. 

“ Never, Ma’am,” I answered; ‘“ Miss Ross 
insulted me.” 

Miss Jemima Ross was hastily removed, crying, 
and I was led back to my dark prison by the 
under-governess. 

A faiat streak of light came under the door,—I 
watched it wax fainter until it died away entirely. 
When all was dark, I heard my name whispered 
through the key-hole. I listened again and some 
one repeated “ Mara, are you asleep? It’s Ann 
Grant asks.” 

I put my lips close to my side of the key-hole 
and whispered, ‘‘ Why are you here, Ann?” 

‘To know if you’re come to,” she answered. 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“ Have you had a ery ?” 

‘“ No.” 

“ That’s a pity, it would do you good; you'd 
feel softened after.” 

My side of the key-hole was silent. 

**Are you hungry ?” asked Ann. 

ce No.”? 

“You don’t have any ill-feeling to me, Mara ?’’ 

“Oh, no.” 

“There’s a wide slit under the door, Mara, 
reach down your hand, and you'll find somc- 
thing.” 

“ Thank you, I'd rather not; I dont want any- 
thing.” 

“You perverse little thing, don’t make more 
enemies to yourself, now don’t, Mara,” 

The voice was so pleading, I could not resist it, 
aud stooping down I found a small flat parcel 
thrust through the slit in the door. 

“T couldn’t get a larger piece to slide through,” 


_ apologised Ann, (never raising her voice above a 


whisper). Try to eat it, Mara, it’s a piece of 
mother’s cake, and so good.’. 

Ann Grant was the only one who understood 
me in Park House. I was stubborn, rebellious, 
and passionate, but not heartless, for a kind word 
or deed, however trifling or insignificant, would 
break down every barrier distrust had raised. 

“It’s almost bed-time,” said Ann, “ you'll be 
set at liberty soon; but I must be off now.” 

“ Don’t go yet, Ann.” 

“Must; there’s the bell for prayers,—you'll 
have your liberty directly.” ' 

I was never permitted to go to my own room 
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MARA, 


sgain, but put under the strictest surveillance 
and was to sleep in future with the under-gover- 
ness. This arrangement did not mend matters ; 
the under-governess hated me, and constantly 
praised Sir Peter Ross’s daughter in my hearing. 
She kept me from Ann Grant, the only being in 
Park House who could have influenced me, and 
I became more hardened and less pliable every day, 
to the great grief of Miss Munro, who pronounced 
me incorrigible. 

Miss Jemima Ross pretended to live in con- 
stant dread of my violence, and became nervous 
and hysterical, so that one of us would have to 
leave Park House. 

Sir Peter Ross was a personal friend of Miss 
Munro’s; his name was the first in her list of re- 
ferences. It spoke volumes,—Park House owed 
much of its success to Sir Peter Ross; neverthe- 
less, Miss Munro declared had Miss Ross been 
culpable, no partiality would have been shown by 
Park House. 

Miss Jemima was the injured, I was the ag- 
gressor, and consequently the party to be expelled, 
if expulsion was expedient, and I was sent back to 
my grandmother in disgrace. I believe the only 
one who regretted my departure was Ann Grant. 

The journey home was not pleasant; I was re- 
turning in disgrace alone, and I fancied the 
coachman under whose charge I was placed, knew 
I had been expelled from Park House for bad 
conduct. His manner was so grufl and he took 
so little notice of me, as so did the passengers, 
I felt marked and miserable. - 

My grandmother received me coldly: she was 
displeased and grieved,—Winter hardly spoke to 
me on the first night of my arrival home; but 
Sally was glad to see me back. 

“ The house has not been like itself since you left, 
miss,” she said ; “ it’s been ever so lonesome, and 
so lias missis and all of us.”” 

Appearances were against Sally’s assertions, but 
I was inclined to believe her. For several days I 
was allowed to wander about at will. My grand- 
mother seemed uncertain where to send me next; 
Mr. Durward kept away, and everything was 
changed. I explained to my grandmother how I 
was treated by my fellow-pupils at Park House; 
but she believed my story exaggerated, and sharply 
rebuked my hasty conduet. 
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“Thee art no mild maiden, Mara,” she said 
“thee shouldst have reproved mildly, or taken thy 


complaint to thy teachers. Thee must pray for 
the ornament of a meek spirit that thou dost 
lack.” 

Winter was of the same opinion, and I was 
miserable by reason of much chiding. 

One day | wandered further than usual from 
home, but I knew nobody missed me there now. 
It was a bleak stormy day, the wind was high, the 
sea boisterous. The sands were deserted except 
by the great waves which dashed themselves 
against the grey rocks and flung the spray in my 
face ; wearied with stumbling amongst the rocks, I 
sat down to watch the heaving ocean. The tall 
ships rocked to and fro, and the fisher’s boats were 
madly tossed upon the crested billows; a venture- 
some urchin waded into the waves, in search of 
shingle, but a great billow reared its crested front, 
and almost carried him away,—half drowned he 
ran homewards. I wondered if the tide should 
carry me away, and whether they would be sorry 
at home. Something impelled me to try the ex- 
periment; not that I exactly meant to drown 
myself, but the exeitement of the project pleased 
me. 

The tide was flowing, and the waves came rolling 
up to my feet,—a sheet of spray encircled me, 
and I waded farther into the sea. The billows 
terrified and bewildered me, and I drew back. 
My hat blew off,—I dashed after it, in the hope 
of regaining my property. There was a gurgling 
sensation, and a hissing sound, for many waters 
were closing over my head,—a shout, and a great 
calin. 


I have a dreamy recollection of a rough fisher- 
man carrying me home dripping and drowsy, and 
of my grandmother bending over me, pale and 
distressed, and Winter snatching me from the 
fisherman and jiftizg me up to my own little room. 
Winter did not miss my hat, and made no enqui- 
ries after it, until the next day, when I had 
reeovered from my nearly fatal immersion. 

The following week I was sent to a school in 
our own neighbourhood. I was grown wiser, and 
for four years made steady progress, and left 
Dutton Seminary with the good wishes of its 
society. 








NEW YEAR’S EVE IN PARIS. 


‘Tis gone—its Autumn’s reaping-day, 
Its candle burneth dim py 
And sends its last and fitful ray 

O’er wastes of ice and snow. 
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Of what might all 
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And that is but the passing bell 
odelling fe the dead. 
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34 MARA. 


_ How dare you speak lies, you wicked girl ?’’ 
I cried ; “if you name my grandmother again, J 
will kill you.” 

Miss Jemima Ross screarhed, her friends drew 
back, 

The under- governess rushed into the room ; 
Miss Munro was summoned, the knight’s daughter 
was borne away sobbing hysterically, and I was 
consigned to darkness, while a council was held in 
the school-room. I was locked up two hours, and 
at the end of that time Miss Grey, the head- 
governess, led me like a prisoner into the presence 
of Miss Munro and the Rev. David Petticrea, who 
was the head English master. 

I marched sullenly into the presence of my su- 
periors with my eyes bent upon the ground. 

The Rev. David Petticrea was a man of peace 
and philanthropical in principle. 

“Miss Austin,’’ said he, mildly, ‘ your tea- 
chers regret Ji 

“ Deeply,” added Miss Munro. 

“Deeply,” repeated the head-master, “the un- 
pleasing occurrence which has this day disturbed 
the harmony of Park House. Inclined, however, 
to put the mildest construction upon——” 

Everything,” chimed in Miss Munro. 

Mr. Petticrea coughed, and turning to the lady, 
he said, “perhaps you say truly, madam. Then 
addressing me, —“ Inclined to think leniently, we 
are ready, upon your admission, to believe you also, 
Miss Austin, deeply regret your conduct, and are 





prepared to make what reparation is in your power. 


to all parties concerned.” 

Mr, Petticrea paused for a reply. 
none. 

“ Say you're sorry,”” ome one whispered. 

I could not. 

“ Miss Austin,” said Miss Munro, “ speak di- 
rectly, or a greater punishment awaits you.” 

* Confess you were led away by passion to com- 
mit an outrage for which you are ashamed and 
sorry,” said Mr. Petticrea. 

“Sir, I cannot.” 

“Oh you dreadful child,” said the senior go- 
verness. 

“ Vixen,’ muttered the under-governess. 

“Child, this is a bad state of things,” said the 


There was 


Rev. Mr. Petticrea with a perplexed air; “you | 


struck a fellow-creature who was doing you vo 
injury, and you cannot say you are sorry ?”’ 
“ No, sir.” 
Miss Munro sighed. 
“Let the young lady against whom Miss Austin 
cherishes such undeniable feelings be brought.” 
Miss Jemima Ross was brought into the room 
at the head-master’s request. 
“Miss Ross, duty requires us to forgive our 
enemies ; Miss Austin, we believe, is apt to act 
rashly on impulse,—she doubtless in her heart re- 
fg Me pained so amiable a companion ; 
she apologise for her conduct will you 
forget ill-feeling and receive her into good fellow- 
ship again ?” 





——_——- 








Miss Jemima Ross whimpered “ yes.” 

“ Amiable girl,” said Miss Munro. 

** Delightful,” responded the under-governess. 
“Your ready forgiveness commends you to your 


teachers,” added the Rev. Mr, Petticrea.” ‘‘ Miss 
Austin take example by your fellow—pupil, and 
express your contrition.” 

I made no advance. 

The under-governess pushed me forward. 

“Young ladies, shake hands,” said the head- 
master. 

I drew back. 

“ Ask Miss Ross’s pardon,” commanded Miss 
Munro. 

“ Never, Ma’am,” I answered; ‘“ Miss Ross 
insulted me.” 

Miss Jemima Ross was hastily removed, crying, 
and I was led back to my dark prison by the 
under-governess. 

A faint streak of light came under the door,—I 
watched it wax fainter until it died away entirely. 
When all was dark, I heard my name whispered 
through the key-hole. I listened again and some 
one repeated “ Mara, ‘are you asleep? It’s Ann 
Grant asks.” 

I put my lips close to my side of the key-hole 
and whispered, ‘‘ Why are you here, Ann?” 

“To know if you’re come to,” she answered, 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“ Have you had a ery P” 

‘“ No.”’ 

“That’s a pity, it would do you good; you'd 
feel softened after.”’ 

My side of the key-hole was silent. 

**Are you hungry ?” asked Ann. 

“6 No.’”? 

“You don’t have any ill-feeling to me, Mara ?’’ 

“Qh, no.” 

“ There’s a wide slit under the door, Mara, 
reach down your hand, and you'll find some- 
thing.” 

“ Thank you, I'd rather not; I dont want any- 
thing.” 

“You perverse little thing, don’t make more 
enemies to yourself, now don’t, Mara,” 

The voice was so pleading, I could not resist it, 
and stooping down I found a small flat parcel 
thrust through the slit in the door. 

“T couldn’t get a larger piece to slide through,” 
apologised Ann, (never raising her voice above a 
whisper). ‘T'ry to eat it, Mara, it’s a piece of 
mother’s cake, and so good.’. 

Ann Grant was the only one who understood 
me in Park House. I was stubborn, rebellious, 
and passionate, but not heartless, for a kind word 
or deed, however trifling or insignificant, would 
break down every barrier distrust had raised. 

“It’s almost bed-time,” said Ann, “ you'll be 
set at liberty soon; but I must be off now.” 

“ Don’t go yet, Ann.” 

“Must; there’s the bell for prayers,—you'll 
have your liberty directly.” ' 

I was never permitted to go to my own room 
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MARA, 


sgain, but put under the strictest surveillance 
and was to sleep in future with the under-gover- 
ness. This arrangement did not mend matters ; 


the under-governess hated me, and constantly | 


praised Sir Peter Ross’s daughter in my hearing. 
She kept me from Ann Grant, the only being in 
Park House who could have influenced me, and 
I became more hardened and less pliable every day, 
to the great grief of Miss Munro, who pronounced 
me incorrigible, 

Miss Jemima Ross pretended to live in con- 
stant dread of my violence, and became nervous 
and hysterical, so that one of us would have to 
leave Park House. 

Sir Peter Ross was a personal friend of Miss 
Munro’s; his name was the first in her list of re- 
ferences. It spoke volumes,—Park House owed 
much of its suecess to Sir Peter Ross; neverthe- 
less, Miss Munro declared had Miss Ross been 
culpable, no partiality would have been shown by 
Park House. 

Miss Jemima was the injured, I was the ag- 
gressor, and consequently the party to be expelled, 
if expulsion was expedient, and I was sent back to 
my grandmother in disgrace. I believe the only 
one who regretted my departure was Ann Grant. 

The journey home was not pleasant; I was re- 
turning in disgrace alone, and I fancied the 
coachman under whose charge I was placed, knew 
I had been expelled from Park House for bad 
conduct. His manner was so grufi and he took 
so little notice of me, as so did the passengers, 
I felt marked and miserable. - 

My grandmother received me coldly: she was 
displeased and grieved,— Winter hardly spoke to 
me on the first night of my arrival home; but 
Sally was glad to see me back. 

“ The house has not been like itself since you left, 
miss,” she said ; “ it’s been ever so lonesome, and 
so lias missis and all of us.’” 

Appearances were against Sally’s assertions, but 
I was inclined to believe her. or several days I 
was allowed to wander about at will. My grand- 
mother seemed uncertain where to send me next; 
Mr. Durward kept away, and everything was 
changed. I explained to my grandmother how I 
was treated by my fellow-pupils at Park House ; 
but she believed my story exaggerated, and sharply 
rebuked my hasty conduet. 
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“Thee art no mild maiden, Mara,” she said 
“thee shouldst have reproved mildly, or taken thy 
complaint to thy teachers. Thee must pray for 
_ the ornament of a meek spirit that thou dost 


lack.”” 

Winter was of the same opinion, and I was 
miserable by reason of much chiding. 

One day I wandered further than usual from 
home, but I knew nobody missed me there now. 
It was a bleak stormy day, the wind was high, the 
sea boisterous. The sands were deserted except 
by the great waves which dashed themselves 
against the grey rocks and flung the spray in my 
face ; wearied with stumbling amongst the rocks, I 
sat down to watch the heaving ocean. The tall 
ships rocked to and fro, and the fisher’s boats were 
madly tossed upon the crested billows; a venture- 
some urciin waded into the waves, in search of 
shingle, but a great billow reared its crested front, 
and almost carried him away,—half drowned he 
ran homewards. I wondered if the tide should 
carry me away, and whether they would be sorry 
at home. Something impelled me to try the ex- 
periment; not that [I exactly meant to drown 
myself, but the excitement of the project pleased 
me. 

The tide was flowing, and the waves came rolling 
up to my feet,—a sheet of spray encircled me, 
and I waded farther into the sea. The billows 
terrified and bewildered me, and I drew back. 
My hat blew off,—I dashed after it, in the hope 
of regaining my property. There was a gurgling 
sensation, and a hissing sound, for many waters 
were closing over my head,—a shout, and a great 
calm. 


I have a dreamy recollection of a rough fisher- 
man carrying me home dripping and drowsy, and 
of my grandmother bending over me, pale and 
distressed, and Winter snatching me from the 
fisherman and liftizg me up to my own little room. 
Winter did not miss my hat, and made no enqui- 
ries after it, until the next day, when I had 
reeovered from my nearly fatal immersion. 

The following week I was sent to a school in 
our own neighbourhood. I was grown wiser, and 
for four years made steady progress, and left 
Dutton Seminary with the good wishes of its 
society. 








NEW YEAR’S EVE IN PARIS. 


‘Tis gone—its Autumn’s ; 
Ss rg 
And sends its last and fitful ray 

O’er wastes of ice and snow. 
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35 THE SCIENCE OF SWINDLINXG, 


In Paris on this old year’s night 

There liveth an uneasy man 

Endowed with subtle second sight 
All cunning quirks to scan ; 

He dreams of conquest far and wide, 

From Amoor to Atrota’s bank— 

Where “ Uncle ” rode, who seeks to ride, 
May sink where uncle sank. 


He recketh not of human woe— 

For Uncle never thought of that,— 

But maps all kingdoms here below, 
Bogota to Herat. 

From fair Tahiti’s isle of smiles 

To Lapland’s dreary line of snow, 

He compasseth and chalks the miles 
Where Dukes may come and go. 


The dance is done, the song is sung, 

And silent is the palace hall, 

And the case-hardened nerves unstrung 
By writing on the wall. 


The march is , the fields are won, 

And now in this reviewing hour 

The future, like the rising sun, 
Throws shadows on the floor. 


He looketh East, he looketh West, 
He thinketh of the vine-girt Rhine ;— 
For his is no unbroken rest, 

Or sleep, like thine or mine. 


He looketh East to t’s Nile, 

The near way to the Indian land, 

And as he looketh—in the while 
Sees blood upon the sand. 


He turns him to the British coast, 

And thinks of Uncle’s feuds and fears, 

And answering to his million host 
Sees rifle i abe 


Oh had we still the warrior chief, 

The victory crowned of other hours, 

He might have plucked from fields of grief, 
Flow’rs for these isles of ours. 





He knew not how his well-won fame 
Around our million’d hearths was wreath’d, 
And dreamed not that his honest name 

In million’d hearts was sheath’d. 


We have not now his iron will 
Who grasp’d and crush’d the Scind’an host, 
All of his courage and his skill, 

Save memory, is lost. 


He died who won the Alma height 
Led through the storm of Inkerman, 
We miss in council or in fight, 

One English gentleman. 


He sinks beneath an Indian sun, 

His strength is wasting far away, 

Whose work of doom has well been done 
In India’s fiery day. 


There is a writing on the wall— 

A shadow falling on the floor— 

A whispered voice comes through the hall, 
And through the silk-girt door. 


It names not Solferino’s blood, 
It speaks not of Magenta’s slain, 
Nor of Ticino’s ruby flood, 

All that may be again. 


From mitred college, priestly scene, 

A hooded monk, an age-bow'd man, 

Whispers the coming war between 
Versailles and Vatican. 


The Duchess smiles in winning ways, 

The Countess sings a merry song, 

The Princess whirls her cunning maze 
Of steps,—yet all goes wrong. 


In Paris on this old year’s night, 

There liveth an uneasy man, 

Strong for the wrong, weak for the right, 
Before the Vatican. 








~" THE SCIENCE OF SWINDLING. 


Ix these days when appearances are taken for | add one more tribute, however inadequate, to the 
reality while they should go for next to nothing; | genius of universal Humbug. 


when one man, by ingeniously lying for half a life- 
time, can make enough out of public credulity to 
support the other half in affluence ; and another 
ly spirit-rapping near Regent-street can fill his 
own purse and empty the pockets of others; when 
we hear what, in a moral sense, is rankest felony, 
however safe legally, glossed over and jocularly 
iermed “ speculation; when every paper teems 
with specious advertisements wherein fortunes are 
offered for five shillings, we might do worse than 





We have not the mellifluous style of a Barnum, 
neither can we descant with the racy eloquence of 
a Guzman D'Alfarache on the merits of a system 
wherein “ flats’’ and “ sharps *’ unite to make the 
harmony of creation perfect, while a stronger im- 
pulse is given to the circulation of coin, and rich 
men grow poor, and poor men grow rich, in easy 
alternations, by the subtle might of glorious 
gammon. If in this desultory sketch our subject. 
suffers; if the great image of Humbug, with 
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ACTS OF GRATITUDE. 


«face of brass and feet of clay,” be not duly 
nonoured ; and if the art and mystery of “doing” 
your neighbour, as your neighbour might possibly 
“do” you, be not sufficiently made clear to the 
capacities of the sballow-minded, may we be 
oned. 

ion the days when Queen Dido bought from 
the Africans, to whose coast her fleet was driven 
by a storm, as much land at a cheap rate “as a 
bull’s-hide could cover,” which hide she ingeniously 
cut up into narrow slips, and, by laying these 
“longways,”’ so defrauded the sooty vendors, down 
to our own, when “ wooden nutmegs”’ gave the 
palm of gammon to Brother Jonathan, already 
famous for that good practical joke, the Pennsyl- 
vauian Bonds swindle,—Humbug has held sway 
over the sons of men, from the Dan of savage life 
up to the Beersheba of civilisation: which last 
phrase may of itself, be taken as a sample of coun- 
terfeit “fine’’ writing, where swelling words do 
duty for better sense, perhaps, than is at our dis- 
posal! But we do not much care just now about 
turning resurrectionists of defunct swindles; we 
speak for the present, and there is plenty of room 
therein for all our talents. What occasion have 
we, in this glorious nineteenth century, to record 
such poor devices,—coarse, trite, and vulgar, 
withal,—as_skittle-sharping, ‘“‘ring-dropping,”’ 
thimble-rigging, cark-greeking, weight-throwing, 
“Bank of Elegance” ‘note-passing, and such 
wretched swindles as catch country cousins at 
“Cattle Show” times? If we were inclined to 
paint men of real genius, have we'not Colonel 
Waugh, Sir Doneclean Saul, Bank Directors, and 
the master-minds who planned the great gold. 
dust robbery? §§$ These things belong to the past 
and practical men should, (according to the present 
Young England idea,) ignore the past altogether 
as the veritable “ Tom Tickler’s ground’”’ of time. 
To what humbug, as of right, shall we accord 
priority of place? Shall we just name “ the re- 
tired physician,” so cruelly treated by our facetious 
friend, Punch,—‘ whose sands of life have nearly 
run out,” (N.B. they have been running out any 
time these six years), “and who having, while in 
the Kast, cured his only daughter, then given over 
to die, by a preparation of hemp, &c. &c., will be 
happy to communicate a copy of prescription for 
the benefit of any one willing to send two pcstage 
stamps,” &c. &c. Certainly not; for that inge- 
nious device has by this time become “ flat,” stale, 
and,—we cannot add “ unprofitable.” We pass 
him by, therefore, with due respect to this sage son 
of Xisculapius. We have no stone to spare for his 
cairn. In an almost equally neglectful way we 
were inclined to pass over the merits of a well- 
known “retired clergyman who, having cured 
himself of twenty years’ nervousness, &. &., 
wishes,” and so on. But talent deserves a better 
chronicler. 

When we first perused this pleasing effort of 
philanthropy, we were at a loss to discover, low 
tuch a frank mode of procedure could possibly pay 
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-the venerable man. We kaow now, aud so do 
many other people. Still, the information is wortli 
giving, if only to save a curious reader the outlay 
of the “extra stamp to prepay postage.” Our 
amiable but credulous friend Jones, suffering from 
some real or imagined evil, reads in the adver- 
tisement sheets of the “ Dawning Planet,” the 
kindly hint to hypochondriacs. He applies as 
desired, sends properly directed envelope and extra 
stamp, and actually does receive a Jond fide “ copy 
of prescription used.”” He is therewith informed, 
that the ingredients can be had for eighteen pence 
or two shillings, (we are not quite sure about the 
pence just now,) at some chemists or herbalist’s, 
in the immediate vicinity of Covent Garden—but 
unluckily when procured, they would require more 
trouble than Jones would care or could give, to 
bring then: to perfect usefulness. So this “ retired 
clergyman” kindly offers, for a trifling considera- 
tion, to make them up ready for taking, and for- 
ward them to Jones. And ¢haé is the secret of 
this “ Act of Gratitude,’’ which really is a harm- 
less plan of curing invalids, or picking up stray 
shillings, compared to most others appertaining to 
the trade. For if the aforesaid ingredients do 
you no good, they also can do no possible harm. 
And in this way may we interpret nine-tenths of 
the “ Acts of Gratitude,”’ we see so pertinaciously 
advertised. 

“ Act of Gratitude”’ men are no more than the 
needy tradesmen (so called by themselves, though 
their stock-in trade, we suspect, consists simply of 
a few pens, ink, their advertisements, asd a 
few pawnbroker’s duplicates,) who, to paraphrase 
the announcements in the daily papers, write much 
as follows : — 

ONEY.—A respectable tradesman of long standing, 
under temporary pressure, isin want of £20 for 14 
days, to execute an order, For the loan of that sum he will 
give £5 bonus, and deposit available security, worth at least 
ten times the amount borrowed. Address, Z.Y.X., 100 
Polyanthus Terrace, Rhinoceros Road, Camberwell. 
Now, what can be apparently fairer than this 
highly respectable, but pecuniarily “short’’ trades- 
man’s proposition? Who would not lend his 
money on such advantageous terms and on unde- 
niable “security, worth ten times the amount 
borrowed?” Who would not pity industrious 
integrity in his misfortune, and show sympathy by 
a prompt loan and pucket a heavy per centage 
simultaneously ? We could not, good reader, rest 
assured; for we speak as “knowing ones,” and 
not in the pristine innocence of “lang syne,” on 
this matter. We know now that the “ respectable” 
tradesman, is a swindler by profession; that his 
“bonus,” to use a vulgar phrase, is “ all my eye,” 
and more immaterial still, if possible, than that 
and that the security would be a dead loss to 
anyone weak enough to lend money cu its strength. 
And it so happens on this wise—as is known to 
victims, inquisitive people who answer such ad- 
vertisements for mere curiosity, and detective 
policemen alike. To which class we ourselves 
belong, we are not going to divulge of course, 
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The modus operandi is as follows. We have all of 
us, who are given to observation, seen in pawn- 
brokers’ windows, certain unredeemed pledges, 
ticketed at tolerably low figures. We will now 
suppose one of the advertising swindlers, just 
alluded to, to have seen thesame. An idea strikes 
him: an idea easy of execution, and capable of 
being turned, by perverted ingenuity, into a profit- 
able fact. He enters the shop of ‘‘My Uncle,” 
says that he wishes to possess—say a watch, 
ticketed for sale at £10, but not having the 
requisite ten sovereigns with him, suggests that 
he should pay a deposit—say of five shillings, till 
he can find the money. He requests—and pawn- 
brokers, as retaining the property, will gladly grant 
his petition—‘“ My Uncle” to make out a ticket 
to him of the watch for £9 15s., as though he 
were a pawner, and not, as alleged, an intending 
purchaser of the aforesaid watch. This done, 
ticket made out and handed over to him, he pays 
his deposit, and goes to do likewise in twenty 
other places. 

Thus, you perceive, he will get pawn-tickets 
representing some £50 for a payment of something 
like £22 10s. only! Should you object hereto, we 
need hardly remind you that, as pawnbrokers have 
the credit of seldom lending more than half the 
real value of the article pawned, an unsophisticated 
reader of such advertisements as the foregoing 
would certainly conclude that he might safely lend 
£20, in spite of interest due, on the security of 
tickets for property pledged (as supposed) for £50. 
And that, with little variation, is the whole art, 
science, and mystery of the “needy tradesman’s 
dodge”’"—an ingenious swindle that brings as much 
or more grist to rascality’s mill than three-fourths 
of its congeners. And now, having spoken of 
swindling in connection with pawnbrokers and 
advertising money-wanters, we will record an in- 
genious trick, very common till lately, whereby 
even “my uncle”—in this case fallible as less 
cunning men—bas been over and over again most 
egregiously swindled. These things may read like 
fictions; their victims, uuluckily, know them to be 
painful, expensively hard facts. 

The scene shall again open in a pawnbroker’s 
shop. Enter resolute imposter. His plan will be 
this, evincing, as the ‘* Newgate Calendar might 
say, acuteness and a bold spirit of enterprise wor- 
thy of a better cause. A pseudo-gold (part gold, 
part electro-plated alloy hardened by admixture 
with zinc) is now the agent of imposition. A 
chain is taken jauntily from the waistcoat of the 
well-dressed pawner, and laid upoa the counter. 
The pawnbroker takes it up, fancies it weighes too 
much to be good gold, especially when he considers 
the comparatively low sum—(ten times the value, 
perhaps)—asked to be advanced on it. Now this 
chain really is gold in some part—viz, a few links 
at each end; the rest being so strongly plated 
that aquafortis has little or no power on it. When 
the pawnbroker doubts the goodness of the chain, 
the pawner indignantly suggests that it should be 





tested. Accordingly, the pawnbroker tests both 
ends, and the result is apparently satisfactory ; the 
money is—or was, until late discoveries of the 
prevalence of the trick—too often readily lent, 
and the pawnbroker chea'ed as a matter of course 
—for humbug is a science manifold in its phases. 

The financial traffickers in loan offices form a 
large class. Their. principles are, by this time, 
generally known; for these monied men have 
scared their prey by too sharp practice within the 
last few years, aud the magic power of a police 
magistrate’s summons prevents them from doing so 


_ much harm. 


We once indirectly kaew a man who, having 
been thoroughly ruined by gambling, established 
a “luan office” as a last resource. He himself 
was at once the Co., the directors, clerk, cashier, 
and secretary of the concern. The floating capital 
at starting was, we believe, something over five 
shillings and under half a sovereign. His plan 
was very simple—and so were his patrons. He 
put an advertisement in one of the daily papers, 
saying that sums of money from £5 to £500 would 
be advanced on borrowers own security; two 
respectable references only required. Forms of 
application to be had for two postage stamps each, 
and, as in the case of the “retired physician” 
before mentioned, a properly directed stamped 
envelope. 

Mr. Downatheel soon received some ten ora 
dozen applications for loans. Needy men by mis- 
fortune, fast men by extravagance, men who wanted 
money for their families, and men who wanted 
money for themselves, applied for forms speedily ; 
to whom Mr. Downatheel sent a printed form in 
due course, in which printed form the applicant 
was informed that two shillings and sixpence would 
be further required for “ inquiry fees.” Applicant 
having paid same, Mr. Downatheel wrote to the 
“respectable householders” given by applicants as 
references, aud on receipt of their reply, invariably 
told the luckless would-be borrower, that the 
“reference was hardly satisfactory, and that tie 
Directors (!) declined to make the loan.” By 
this ingenious falsehvod be pocketed fees and 
stamps, and left the applicant lamenting. 

But of all the devices whereby penniless men 
have gulled the public, surely none was more 
amusing—if anything of rascality cam be amusing 
to right-minded people—than that adopted some 
few years ago by an ingenious gentleman whom 
we remember. The Crimean war was half over, 
and our ingenious friend was situated, in what by 
a pleasing euphuism is termed by its denizens, 
“ Short Street ;” when his laundress had entered 
a protest against non-payment, and by conse- 
quence, his collars lost their distingué stiffoess ; 
when his supply of milk was limited ; and his daily 
diet reduced from dinner at “ Simpson’s” to a 
bloater fried on the fireeshovel in Clements’ Inn ; 
when duns knocked night and day at his “ sported 
oak,” and found neither money nor admission ; it 
was at such an uppropitious time too—that the bril- 
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liant idea. we will chronicle burst upon his mind. 
He must start an association to reform something. 
Patriotism and philanthropy in such hands are 
indeed what wise Sam Slick phraseth—“ trump 
cards for a scoundrel.’” To this end he pro- 
jected the great “ Mending Military Morals Asso- 
ciation.”’ Atthat time the projector of the scheme 
occupied a “three pair’? in Clement’s Inn—with 
a lively look out on the rag-shop of Clement’s-lane : 
and that the olfactory sense could have no cause 
of discontent —had it an equal advantage in the way 





of smells arising from the bones, dripping, candle | 


ends and fried fish emporiums of that favoured 
locality. For these chambers he promised to pay 
some £20 per annum. He had been “‘ aliguis in omat- 
bus,’’ and as a consequence—“ nullus in singulis” 
ever since early boyhood. In plain English he had 
been something of everything—and nothing parti- 
cular for any length of time. Thus he had entered 
the service of the Nizam—and left it for some 
unexplained cause one month after joining head- 
quarters ; he then returned to England and pro- 
ceeded to the South Seas on a whaling expedition, 
when he made a little money ; with which shortly 
after he v'sited China, and narrowly escaped the 
loss of his head for some disrespect to a fat man- 
darin on apoint of Chinese etiquette. Afterwards 
he was a lecturer in the north of England ; then a 
composer of songs—singing his own works with 
more feeling than a ‘hard-hearted public believed 
the talented compositious to contain. He next 
absolutely joined a Moravian chapel—but his 
term was brief: one of his ‘creditors unluckily 
being oue of the congregation—so he hurried to 
the Insolvent Court, and the Commissioner, 
charmed into good temper by his manuers, told 
him, “that he left it without a stain on lis cha- 
racter "—and it must be added—without a penny 
in his pocket. His next appearance in public life 
was as a mesuerist and professor of ‘ Electro- 
biology,” and many other ‘ologies’; but finally 
after these vicissitudes of fortune, he became the 
promoter of that noble scheme for the reformation 
of military black sheep, THE MILITARY 
MORALS ASSOCIATION. We don’t know 
whether the printer will set those immortal words 
in capitals; if he does not all we can say is, that 
he is a man of no true elevation of soul. 

After thinking of that great idea the next 
thing was to bring it into practical working order. 
Offices must be taken; advertisements inserted ; 
a board of directors got—and how very difficult it 
is to get really good directors for any scheme now- 
adays, all projectors can tell—leiters had to be 
posted, candles, coals, and furniture bought; and 
the next, indeed, the only question was how to 
pay, or rather, how to pay something, even a frac- 
tioval part; and leave the rent and everythin 
which did not require money down, to pay itself. 
In this difficulty our acquaintanee consulted his 
friends, who occupied chambers near by and who 
lived on their wits, a lean livelihood apparently. 
One of them had just heen turned out of the 
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Turkish Contingent for insubordination, and the 
other was a writer of “thrilling” stories in penny 
numbers. They unanimously agreed over a pot of 
porter that it was a “stunning” scheme, and that 
a bill must be “done”’ to raise the cash for pre- 
liminary expenses. The next difficluty was to pro- 
duce the sundry coppers, in those days n 

when taxes on paper were somewhat dearer than 

now, to purchase a bill-stamp. By blending their 
finances, the trio got the stamp, “did the little 
bill,” and sat down to consider what discuunter 
they should select as a likely victim. Fortune 
favours the bold—they ‘‘did” the bill, and also 
“did” the discounter thereof, asa natural conse- 

quence of his strange credulity. 

The sinews of this grand undertaking having 
been thus unscruplously provided, the next things 
wanted were Directors for the Association, which 
was to work wonders and do everything by nothing. 
Directors were forthcoming. An Irish peer, (who 
had, when cornet in some Light Dragoon Regiment 
been allowed to retire from the service,) gave his 


kind and patriotic co-operation. A Captain, 
county unknown and also regiment, but of 
Ireland, accepted the onerous post of deputy 


chairman, and in a highflown letter stated that he 
fully agreed with the Secretary in his belief that 
the present state of the British army, physical and 
moral, was such that every true lover of his Queen 
and country must support the movement, &c., &c. 
The gallant Captaiv, however, did not forget to 
suggest that atrifling remuneration for his expen- 
diture of time would be expected whenever the 
amount of subscriptions received, justified such 
payment. Other directors, more or less “ shady” 
in character and flexible in their ethies, were 
found and duly advertised. An office was taken in 
a good street; ci:culars were printed and dated 
therefrom, and sent to eminent men and others less 
eminent ; half pay officers were industriously ap- 
pealed to. Every half-pay officer has a pet griey- 
ance; and many half-pay officers fondly faneied 
they had now diseovered the real remedy. Then 
a newspaper was started—aud here we, with 
downcast visage and sherpisl consciousness of 
having been “done,” presert ourselves in the 
pillory. This paper was entitled, “The Army Re- 
generator,” weekly, price 5d. At that time we 
hoped to bake our bread in our inkstand; we have 
since found the same a somewhat “slack” oven 
for that purpose. The editor of this o was 
the Seeretary of the Association, who had 

a printer into the speculation. The contributors 
were, that gentleman and Mr. Present Writer, 
whose patriotism was then over “ blood heat,” 
and his finances under zero, Then the people of 
England—(think now of the “three tailors of 
Tooley-street,” or “the four men of Liverpool,’’) 
were informed that the “reform ery should not 
subside till the Gorgon Routine was strangled in 
his den by public indi 1” What a fool 
must they have t Mr. Present Writer who 
penned the above ! At last sub- 































for a single ball dress, and a scrubby one 
moreover. A dress which can only be worn 
once in the same company, and very seldom 
in any company at all, 
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scriptions came in, few and far between—but with 
them, alas! came a fleri /facias, to seize the chairs, 
tables, and two inkbottles of the Association. The 
Viscount withdrew his name from the advertise- 
ments. Then the Captain and the Secretary fought 
in a back room, facetiously termed the “ Board 
Room.” Then somebody bolted with the till of 
the Association—which, as the Secretary said, was 
* foolish felony ;” for it was empty, or nearly so. 
Still the “ Army Investigator’ came out weekly — 
and was sold—to the extentof fiveorsix copies—and 
the residue distributed by its industrious editor at 
clubs, and such like places. Subscriptions became 
brisker—so did the leading articles. We waxed 
warmer in our blissful ignorance of the real charac- 
ter of the scheme’s promoter. We called all men 
in office, official malaprops, and men out of office, | 
patrjots and victims, We made hard three-sylla- 
bled words do duty for short sense, and grew | 





viciously redhot, and intensely maudlin simul- 
taneously. And then we asked for pay, so much 
per column, Whereat, the Secretary, like Scrub 
in the play, “ laughed consumedly,” and told us 
we were out of our senses, as indeed we must 
have been. Yet he afterwards borrowed a sove- 
reign from us towards a pamphiet, to be printed 
by the printer of our wretched journal, defending 
the conduct of one Peer and condemning another, 
Lord Martinet ; in which we felt such great m- 
terest, as actually produced the loan. Shortly after 
this, unpleasant reports reached our ears respecting 
the friends of the Secretary, ef which we informed 
him, and he covlly told us to go to some locality 
not mentionable in polite society. Whereupon, we 
shall not say all that followed, but we did not go so 
far down, but bade a long fare well to the Associa- 
tion. ; 
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‘Rat, tat, tat, tat, tat, tat,” in regular | 
London powder style, down with the steps of | 
the carriage, make way for the satin and the 
lace, for the awning flaps unsteadily, and the 
rain may come pattering down, and if it 
does’nt, the cold winter air will nip the nose, 
and make the cheeks look blue, and freeze the 
thinly clad. 

« Coffee! give mea cup of coffee.” It was 
handed to the speaker by a white gloved, 
white chokered aspirant for her hand. Not 
her ‘hand’ in a matrimonial point—that sort 
of thing is out of date, for the general run of 
incomes. How can aman, a young man of 
five hundred per annum, support the expenses 
of a regular party going and party giving 
wife ? 

To analyse the expenses of a ball dress— 
always be it understood under the circum- 
stances of five hundred per annum—a single 
ball-dress, which will look well once, tumbled 
the second tim irty, only fit for the theatre 
the third, vide the items. Dress, tulle, tarle- 
tine, or lace, the price may vary from two to 
ten pounds, do it cheap and say two! 





a”. . a 200 
Making .. — t5. ae 
a. oe ae 
Do for hair .. 100 
Shoes (satin). . 4. 5 0 
re eee 39 

£5 89 


Five pounds eight shillings and nine pence 





Five pounds for a ball dress of extremely 
moderate pretensions! Jane Clarke, court 
milliner, of charitable memory, charged 
twenty-five guineas for a plain ball dress, 
and fifty guineas for one which might not 
come within the catalogue of plain! So the 
five pound dress is a very poor affair after all. 

Two parties per week! There is not any- 
rr so outrageous in that—but it swallows 
- the entire income for the week neverthe- 

ess. 
MORAL. 

Young men of £500 per aunum, and there 
are not many who have much more, cannot 
marry young ladies who go to parties, unless - 
the said ladies, will give up the parties, and 
consent to live quietly at home. A party- 
bred girl won’t be very likely to do that ; ergo 
it is better not to feed the female population 
of this or any other country on the exciting 
diet of society. It vitiates the taste, destroys 
the appetite for more wholesome food, and ‘is 
productive of countless diseases of the mind. 

But back to Lady Murdoch and her well- 
lit rooms. 

The coffee was finished, and the drinker as 
pretty a little ball-room belle as you could 
find, slip her very well gloved hand, 
through the arm of the obsequious attendant, 
a young ensign, who thought himself a man, 
because he was drilled on parade, instead of 
in the school-room, although the latter ground 
might probably have been the better for him. 

And his partner was a young Irish girl, 
called Rose Mahoney, with the fine skin of 
her race, the clear fresh colour, black hair, 
grey eyes, and ready smile. Her pronoun- 
ciation, perhaps might not have been of the 
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urest, indeed, it certainly was not, but what 
Rid that matter with those lovely laughing 
eyes and that matchless complexion. 

The ensign seemed at a loss for something 
to say, a very bad loss when the business of 
the time is small talk. 

“ Very cold weather,” lately, he began. 

“« And ye may say that, answered Rose,” 

« England is colder than Ireland, I fancy,” 
he continued, thinking it polite to make some 
allusion to the land of her paternity. 

“« Ye’re right \ saad answered Rose in a 
very broad 

«“ Have you Shep long in London ° as 

« Just a week and a day.” 

« Do you like it?” 

“Tl tell ye better maybe when I’ve had 
time to see.” 

‘Have you seen the new opera of Dinorah?” 

“How would I be seeing that when it 
has’nt been played since I’ve been in town.” 

‘The ensign was shut up. He had done 
London, Ireland, the opera all in a few 
sentences——multum in parvo—discussed two 
countries, and the favourite source of amuse- 
ment in ten minutes ; that was rapid work, 
too rapid by far—too lavish a use of fuel. 

“Tt all comes of their bringing up 
Madam,” said an elderly gentleman behind 
Rose Mahoney, and his conversation interest- 
ing her more than the small talk of her . 
ner, she listened to him during the interludes 
of the quadrille. 

“Tt all comes of their bringing up Madam; 
those French girls have not the slightest 
principle to fall back on when temptation 
assails them.” 

“In the case of Mademoiselle Lemoine, she 
had a bad example in her mother, who by all 
accounts, married a person of extremely 
inferior position,” said the lady to whom the 
elderly gentleman spoke. 

“Inferior position, not extremely inferior 
Madam ; pardon the correction. We don’t 
know his position, and the newspaper account 
merely says ‘inferior.’ ” 

“ How singular it is,” said the lady, that 
Frenchwomen seem to be endowed with such 
inflexibility of purpose, while the men, are as 
a class, less resolute than Englishmen.” 

“Pardon! again madam, I do not believe 
Frenchmen to be deficient i in resolute purpose, 
vide the present emperor.” 

‘‘Scarcely a Frenchman, said the lady, 
ers: by descent, Dutch by birth, English 

by viper cosmopolitan by the disasters 
of his earl 

“ Yet French | by adoption, and I was going 
to say usurpation.” 

; os it the people’s en oe ly? 

“ Very well, the s choice. I su 
you will own that ate: a man of inflexible 


purpose ? bed 
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‘“Unscrupulous purpose, I should rather 
say,” she raaled, a wait until he has been 
further vered, before I grant the inflexible 
to him, ltaly does not encourage that belief.” 

“ But to return to the Leshelties,” said the 
elderly gentleman, who by the bye, enjoyed 
the patronyinic of Sims, for having ‘ sworn to 
serve his country’ in his youth, and being 
moreover tolerable fortunate in the particular 
of promotion—he had attained to the rank of 
major, and was therefore known as Major 
Sims. 

“ To return to the Lemoimes, and the re- 
flection those very disreputable people have 
caused—mention a few instances of this in- 
flexibility of purpose you assign to tho female 
race of France.” 

“Some other time,” said the lady, as a 
second gentleman joined her. 

‘“« We were talking of the Lemoines, he said. 

“A very horrible subject, I think, I have 
never heard a more atrocious case. Surely 
madam might have supported the child, and 
have so preserved her deahants name, there 
are plenty of means of hiding those who come 
under inconvenient circumstances.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Major ; * but there 
is no proof that the baby was add alive.” 

o proof, certainly. What a terrible life 
that girl has before her,” said the lady. « No 
one seems to think of that. Here she is a 
mere child, only sixteen I believe; for the 
next twenty years, until she is going down 
hill in fact, she will exist under the miserable 
consciousness that her mother is suffering a 
felon’s doom, and entirely through her con- 
duct.” 

‘‘The mother is the more to blame,” said 
the Major; “what can a woman expect when 
she learns her child to read French romances ; 
lets her romp with the servants, and fails to 
teach her the responsibilities of life, or the 
duties she owes to her station.” 

“There are a great many horrible cases 
now before the public,” said the lady ; “ but 
I am icularly sorry to see that of Mr. 
Bonwell, surely if the clergy are to become 
conspicuous for immorality, the laity may 
next be ex to follow their example. 

“I don’t see that at all,” rejoined the Major; 
‘‘am I to do wrong because another does? 
And as to the clergy? what are they to us? 
Not Popish priests to be blindly followed, 
and blindly believed; I don’t look on the 


clergy of the po we of d in that light. 
a ligh 


They are simply men ke passions with 
ourselves, faible, failing human beings, 
vowed to the service of God, devoted moo 
times to the devil. Mr. Bonwell’s is 
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of one or two, or fifty of the Church of | replied Harry Bell, so was the new comer 
, I should never fear any- | named; you won’t do that in a hurry, he’s a 
thing of the sort; their influence is not! staunch old churchman, always eats salt fish 
sufficient.” | on good Friday, and has pancakes on Shrove 
«The Church of England clergy,” replied | Tuesday.” 
the lady, live too far apart from their con- | “Does that constitute a good churchman 
gregations to gain much influence over them. | then?” asked the major. 
Look at a dissenting minister, he isthefriend | “I believe it to be one of the constituent 
of the congregation, while a churchman is | parts. Form is in the ascendant in the 
little more than their paid servant, seen every | church at present; too often the letter of the 
Sunday, once or it may be twice, listened to | law is remembered, the spirit forgotten. A 
for twenty minutes, gaped at for forty, if the | question is raised about the gown the clergy- 
sermon should extend to that time.” man wears, the time he devotes to the after- 
“Its different with our priests,” said Rose, | noon service, and the amount of musie in- 
as the quadrille being over, she bowed the | troduced into it, but not as to whether the 
ensign away, and sat down by the Major; “its | man preaches the word of God or not, all that 
quite different with our priests, because we | is a secondary consideration seemingly—no 
know them so well; confession brings us into | one cares about it. Now I for my part don’t 


closer communication with them.” care a rap how the preacher be dressed, if he 
“Not always an advantage,” replied the | only tells me what will make me think of a 
Major, smiling ? better world than this. But “ form” is every- 


‘But rejoined Rose, with the keen look, | thing my dear sir now, form, form, parade, 
and ready hit of an Irish girl; “ you’re get- | show—humbug.” 
ting quite into confession in the Church of | “A singular discussion for this well lit 


England, and fasting too, I’m thinking.” house,” replied the Major. 
“What makes you say that,” said the “And that is another blunder,” said 
Major? Harry, “ people seem to think all religious 


“Just my own sense,’ replied Rose ; | thoughts, are to be kept in wadding, and only 
“that and nothing else. Look at your tracta- | brought out, once a week, or so, I don’t—I 
rians as ye call them, don’t they teach con- | take the little I have about with me, it’s 
fession and fasting? They’re just the very | almost the only valuable. possession in my 
best friends we have ; yeall of you start aside | keeping. Come along Rose, you little Papist.” 
from the Papists as ye’re pleased to call ’em, ‘There’s something tender in that direc- 
but ye welcome the Puseyites with open arms, | tion,” said the Major, as they ran up the 
because they belong to your own church.” stairs ; ‘and she could’nt do a better thing. 

“ You are right,” said the Major. ‘“ And” | than marry him, for he’d make her a capital 
pursued Rose, as she took the major’s arm | husband, and drum all her Popish nonsense 
and said she would go and have an ice, “ and | out of her head in double quick time.” 
don’t you worship your saints pretty much 
as we do ?” No. i. 

“No, that I deny ;”” replied the Major. “Who's Emily dancing with?” Lady Bellamy 

“ Don’t ye have service in your churches | put up her eye glass to scrutinise the part- 
on the feast days of this, that, and the other? | ner of her daughter, “« Who is she dancing 
Don’t you just keep “the usual festivals of | with? He’s a gentlemanlike looking person. 
St. Jude, St. Thomas, St. Peter, or a dozen | Sir William “{she called a man _ standing 
more of ’em; and what do we more than | near!” can yon tell me who Emily is dan- 
that ?” cing with? ” 

“Pray to them,” replied the Major; “That'll Sir William put up eye glass No. 2, “‘ Don’t 
come next,” said Rose with her bright laugh; | know pon my soul, but think its Bellew of 
«it will all come in good time.” the twenty something—can’t remember what 

“In bad, rather ;” added the Major ? regiment the fellow is in.” 

“Tn bad, according to your idea, good ac- *“ Do you know him?” 
cording to mine; but, I’m not going to stop “Not I—he’s a poor fellow who can only 
here talking about religion, when the band | make two ends meet by the most close 
is going so merrily.” economy, doing shabby things in fact, keep- 

“There you are then,” said a youngish— | ing out of subscriptions and balls, luncheons, 
not young—but youngish man as he came up | ete.—I don’t know him at all.” 
to Rose, “here I’ve found you at last ; Major, The lady rose, and walked towards her 
what have you been keeping Rose Mahoney | daughter. 
here for, when I have been looking for her “Emily ! ” 
for the last ten minutes?” “I’ve been tryingto | Emily was listening attentively to the 
make him a good catholic,” said Rose. penniless heutenant. 

“And, you won't do that in a hurry,”'! “Emily!” 








The 
. 4 te ‘ 
thing very interesting 


penniless lieutenant was saying some- 


sé Vi 
“The Mater’s calling you” said Bellew. | 
“Emily bg 

“Ves "7 

«When you have finished this dance, I want | 
you,” | 
' «Jt is finished.” | 

“Good evening Sir,” and the lady’s bow | 
gave the penniless lieutenant his congé most 
completely. 

No. ul. 

A queer little old man, with a keen grey 
eye, and hair as white as a Tom cat’s whiskers 
stood near Lady Bellamy and her daughter. 
he was a wonderfully curious old man, and 
his curiosity prompted him to listen to their 
conversation. 

“Ridiculous!” said the elder lady “Ridi- 
culous—agreeable forsooth! so is many a 
penniless fool ! agreeable—that won't support 
the expenses of an establishment—you’re two 
and twenty Emily—you‘ve no time to lose ; 
if you don’t go off this Christmas you won’t 
have a chance in the Spring—all the young 
beauties coming out, and you looking so faded 
beside them !” 

(How the old man chuckled !) 

“Why don’t you” continued this very 
considerate mother “always find out something 
about a man before you dance with him twice 
running.” “I should go without any dancing 
at all” replied Emily. : 

‘And better too,” replied her mother pro- 
vided the refusals are seen and known. It 
tells capitally for a girl to sit still—by her 
own choice—men fancy she will make a steady 
wife.” 

(“* Nuts,” said the old man as he rubbed his 
hands). 

“Men” continued Lady Bellamy seldom 
care to marry a girl who is “mad for dancing” 
besides its unbecoming—makes the face red, 
and warm—really Emily you ought to know 
better than to waste your time so miserably 
—the good advice I give you is entirely thrown 
away.” 

“How can I help it” said Emily “ I can’t 
choose the richest partners.” 

“Sir William—allow me to introduce you 
to my daughter” said Lady Bellamy, breaking 
off her letter of advice abruptly, and yn 
to the gentleman in question who aol 
lazily—eye glass in eye towards her. 

“ Pleasure ofa ille—too warm in these 
rooms for a waltz—deuced bore dancin 

uickly.”” “Now that’s to some ” sai 

the contented mother as her fn Wd took 
her place at the head of the quadrille “a 
baronet—and three thousand a year! that’s 
worth doing.” 

(** Is it?” said the old fellow at her elbow 
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as he rubbed his hands in a, jo t 
| and then moved off to Emily and ir William. 
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No. Iv. 

“ Been deucedly cold”’ said Sir William. 

Query ? How many people fall back on the 
weather as an introductory speech to a partner 
of the ball-room. 

“ Been most unpleasantly cold” ! 

‘“‘Very’’ replied Emily who was by no means 
indifferent to the title and the fortune “very 
cold indeed.” 

‘Makes one wish to be a tortoise and 
sleep away the winter months” said Sir 
William arranging his moustache. 

(How very interesting! remarked the old 
fellow with a chuckle.) 

“London is confoundedly dull” continued 
the gentleman “nothing going on—Lady 
Murdoch ts a public benefactor to be old 
fashioned enough to give a grown up ball at 
Christmas !” 

“T am very fond of children’s parties” sai! 
Emily. 

(A lie! muttered the old man.) 

“They are very amusing continued the lady, 
and the children look so pretty ! Do youever 
go to juvenile parties Sir William ?” 

‘«‘ Sometimes—when I’ve nothing else to do” 

(‘« Now for the cream of the jest,” said the 
old man.) 

‘‘ Because,” pursued Emily, amiable under 
the consciousness of the baronet and three 
thousand a year, “‘ because if you do, we are 
going to a Fae children,s dance with a 
fair sprinkling of adults—I think it will be 
very pleasant—on Wednesday week—and I'm 
sure Mamma would be delighted to get you 
an invitation” 

(Doing business ; said the old man) 

Baronets like to be flattered. 

Baronets, draw on the flatterers, without 
having any thought of marrying them though. 

‘‘Wednesday week——I’ll make a short note 
of it” said Sir William taking out his card case, 

‘‘ And there will be a seat in our i 
for you” pursued the diplomatist in crinoline. 

We shall go early—but will you not come 


and make all the ments with Mamma.” 
“Oh! Mammon, Mammon” ! said the old 
man as he moved away “universal gilder of 
the world.” 
No. ¥. 


‘‘T maintain that the evidence is not con- 
clusiye” said a stout gentleman standing at 
the door of the supper room. 

‘‘ And I maintain that it is, ied one of 
less ample dimensions” I maintain that it is 


conclusive, d’you think the jurymen are fools? 
«“ Sometimes are.” 
“But here we have this boy this mere lad 


Normi ighteen years of 
Set el te totes oe 
clothes—he is proved te have had the stick 
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in his possession with which the old man was | 
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said the old man. “ Poor Chivalry! with thy 


killed—and to have been seen running away | fair face in a mask. 


from the spot where he was wounded, a few 
minutes after the attack had been made: to 
have pawned the watch—but you've read the 
evidence ?” 

“ Yes, and his explanation—and I maintain 
that it is quite possible that it may have been 
as he says—his accomplice may have done 
the deed.” 

‘Notice the discrepancy of his tale, first of 
all he says, I don’t know him by name” then 
“T’ll tell you who was with me the day the 
man was killed—Joe Pollard!” Now Nor- 
mington must be a liar, and a cunning one he 
looks like. If he knew the name why did’nt 
he say it at first? Why did he pretend 
his companion was a mere stranger? Was 
it likely he would be walking with a mere 
stranger? 

«« Not very certainly.” 

“Then you may depend upon it the jury- 
men are right—Normington is the murderer.” 

«Man! Man! So prone to pass judgment 
on one another said the old man, as with a 
graver face, he turned to another part of the 
room. 

No. v1. 

‘“‘ Lady Bellamy’s carriage !” 

“ Good night Sir William! on Wednesday 
then! but we shall see you before then !” 

“Oh yes.” 

‘Good night,” and the fair Emily extended 
her hand. 

“Caught Thornton?’ said one of his 
friends to Sir William “ caught going to turn 
Benedict..” 

“‘ Not this time” replied Sir William 

‘* Why you’ve danced with the girl six times 
following !” 

«« And what has that to do with marriage ?” 
replied Sir William Thornton “If IT have— 
and it looks queer—why, t!:.{’s her look out! 
I don’t compel the young lady to give me the 
honour of her hand time after time—TI merely 
ask—it is for her to say yea or nay—she 
dances well—dresses well—looks well—is a 
decent partner, and in fact, if women choose to 
make fools of themselves and draw down 
remarks, why I don’t see that men have any 
thing to do with it!” 

(He’s right there said the old man who had 
crept up near’) 

“T'll tell you what it is’’ continued Sir 
William “those women are making a dead set 
at me, and I see it, and so think them fair 
game. London is dreadfully dull—there’s 
nothing going on—the Bellamy’s house is a 
change from the club—I might as well kill a 
little time by going there. But I’m not going 
to commit myself by marrying the girl—that’s 


carrying the joke rather too far !’’ 


«¢ And that man calls himself a gentleman !” 





NO. VII. 

A good party is incomplete without a good 
supper. Who cares for “tea and turn-out.” 
If people take the trouble to go out, they 
ought to get something to repay them for 
their trouble, and frequently, the supper is 
the best part of an entertainment. Lady 
Murdoch is a Scotchwoman, hospitable to 
a de She brought that quality with her 
to England, and in consequence, her table 
groans under the load of costly viands. 

It was all from real hospitality, she did not 
care one morsel for fashion ; but liked to see 
people happy, and comfortable, and therefore 
she gave them plenty to eat; and there is 
great philosophy in that course, who can be 
happy when the stomach complains for food ? 

This is the age of display. The comfort 
of many a household is sacrificed to that 
most despotic autocrat “ public opinion,” and 
after all, after the sacrifice, and the mean- 
nesses; the dishonesties (viz non-payment 
of tradesmen’s bills) and impositions, the 
miserable unit, either passes unnoticed, or 
calls down censure for the style of living 
meant to excite praise. 

Lady Murdoch is wealthy, and therefore 
her supper was no extravagance. People 
who have money may pats, trade by 
spending it. Doubtless balls an A apa like 
many other amusements, are productive of a 
great amount of frivolity and nonsense, but 
until the world turns very Puritan they will 
take place, and what would the pastrycooks 
do, ifthe people did not buy their yoy ? 

Chickens, tongues, raised pies, all the deli- 
cacies of the imagination were there. Cham- 
pagne flowed like water, other viands the 
same at Lady Murdoch’s supper. And the 
worst of it was that the guests thought 
nothing of all these costly things, but ate 
them just as if they were plain bread and 
butter, or the bread without the butter. 

Down came all the dowagers first, and did 
ample justice to the repast. The dancers fol- 
lowed them, seeming to care less for the plea- 
sures of the table. But in a corner behind 
all, speaking to none, partaking of nothing, 
stood the queer looking little old man. 

«‘ The arches of London bridge are vacant,” 
he said, “because the lodging is too cold for 
those who have none other, save the house of 
reluge 5 the over-crowded stye for human 
kind. And this costly meal would furnish 
food and lodging too for many a starving soul.” 

True, true, old man; but what are the 
pastry cooks todo? Verily is a change needed 
on this changing earth, for the r man’s 
miseries seem. to weigh down in the balance 
his enjoyments. 











No. viii. 

A remarkably well dressed woman of forty - 
five, sat on a fauteuil in the ball-room. Sir 
William Thornton talked to her. 

«You seem quite charmed with Miss 
Bellamy, Sir William, said the well dressed 
woman, ‘‘ may I enquire when it will be.” 

«“ Hav’nt made up my mind, Lady Roach,” 
drawled Sir William, “ pon my soul! can’t 
say.” 

- Do you really admire her?” continued 
the lady. 

«“Tmmensely,” replied Sir William, not 
meaning what he said one bit; “ immensely ! 
her skin is like alabaster.” 

«“ For white,” replied the lady ; “far too 
chalky, like pearl powder in fact ?” 

Sir William smiled. 

«‘ Her eyes are good,” he continued ? 

‘ Umph, passable,” replied Lady Roach ; 
“but singularly devoid of expression.” 

«¢ And her mouth is beautiful ?” 

‘Too small,” said Lady Roach; a peculiar 
smile played round Sir William’s features, as 
his eyes wandered, to a rubicund young 
damsel, with piercing black eyes and a mouth 
which certainly could not be described as “‘ too 
small.” : 

“Your daughter looks in good health,” 
said Sir William ? 

“She is very delicate, I can assure you,” 
replied her ladyship ? | 

“It is interesting to be delicate,” said the 
old man with a chuckle? 

“But such a dear girl, Sir William, con- 
tinued the fond and disinterested mother ;” 
such a dear girl at home, not caring to go out, 
not a bit. 

“Umph!” remarked Sir William, “she 
seems to enjoy herself pretty well ?” 

“ Always,” continued the lady, “liking a 
quiet evening at home; so kind and attentive 
too to her father and myself. She is quite 
our home treasure Sir William, quite. I 
often say to myself as I see her at the break- 
fast table, looking so nice and fresh the first 
thing in the morning, he will be a happy man 
who gets Angelina for his wife. She deserves 
a good husband.” 

‘The breed is almost extinct,” replied Sir 
William ; “ good husbands are not picked up 
at every turn.” 

“Nor wives neither,” replied Lad 
Roach. Wes ‘ ’ 

The old man lifted up his hands and eyes, 
but said nothing. 

No. Ix. 
_ Lady Roach’s dress was the handsomest 
in the room, made of the richest material and 
in the newest style. Lady Roach thought 
much about her dress; it did not a 
wizard to discover that fact. She spent a 
great deal of time at her toilette, gave an 
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| immense amount of thought to the same, and 


expected to receive, an enormous share of 
admiration. Sometimes she was mistaken in 
the latter particular. 

Lady Roach was communicative on the 
subject of her dress. She would tell to a 
fraction, even what each item cost. She 
rejoiced in the price of her “ Point d’Alincon” 
and her satin, and brocade, and all the other 
expensive items of her wardrobe. Did she 
glory in not paying for them? In wearing 
borrowed clothes. In dressing at the ex- 
pense of tradesmen or tradeswomen, for the 
unhappy women who sewed for her, like the 
oqually miserable Sarah Dyer, obtained the 
material from shops on credit because the 
tradesmen in question served on credit ? 

Lady Roach’s credit was not good, there- 
fore she magnificently allowed her dress- 
maker to provide all the materials. On the 
evening in question her very handsome person 
was robed in a very handsome brocaded 
satin. Not one penny less than twenty 
guineas could that same dress have cost. 

« A most exquisite dress’’ said a lady who 
was sitting next to her, a “particular friend,” 
who made a point of hunting out her foibles, 
and then repeating them with comments, and 
abuse of her owner. 

“A very charming dress !” 

“Yes” answered Lady Roach “I thought 
it would make up well, and told Brown to let 
me have it” now “ Brown” was not the name 
of her dress-maker, but the designation will 
do as well as any other. 

«Are her charges high?’ asked the very 
particular friend, “she is not always teasing 
you for her bill—the settlement at least is 
she ?”" 

“ Not at all” replied Lady Roach in guilt- 
less simplicity “I pay her twice a year—but, 
if I have not quite all the money—for you 
know how impossible it is to calculate these 
things exactly. 

“‘ Quite” said the friend— 

“—If—I have not quite enough to make 
up the bill” rejoined Lady Roach “ I pay her 
a few pounds on account and let the rest 
stand over—I made this agreement when I 
went to her, for Simpson pestered me so 
incessantly for money when I employed her.” 

‘That was intolerable” said the friend ‘no 
wonder you took your work away, I should 
have done the same !’’ 

“ And so would fifty others like you” said 
the old man as he shambled up close to them, 


taking also every word, while ingly intent 
on watching the dancing “so would fifty—aye 
ten times fifty others like you.” 

“It is so absurd for those people to tease 
for their money” continued the friend “ of. 
course they can get credit! what should they 
want their money for?” 
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What indeed ? muttered the old cynic ele- 
vating his eyebrows “what indeed?” they 
hav’nt any workwomen to pay, and they 
need’nt eat or live! what should they want 
their money for? 

“You've seen that case of Sarah Dyer’ 
said Lady Roach. 

“ Of course replied the friend.” 

“ Did you ever hear of such an absurd fuss 
as the papers are making about her!” 

“ Never.” 

“For my part,’ continued her Ladyship 
“T shall take especial care never to employ 
her myself, or allow any of my friends to do 
so, I positively hate the Times for the part it 
has taken in the absurd affair.” 

“It is not the Times my dear,” continued 
the friend turning affectionately in the hope 
of getting more out of the unsuspecting con- 
fidante. “It is not so much the Times asa 
vulgar set of city people, who choose to take 
up the cause of a ne dress-maker !” 

“Very absurd” replied her Ladyship “such 
people were made for use, and not for annoy- 





ance—I can’t bear all that philanthropic 
nonsense—I’m sure Iam much more to 
pitied than any dress-maker when I have not 
the money to pay her!” 

‘“Much” answered the friend “of course, 
said her Ladyship I must have dress—that I 
suppose all the philanthropists will grant” 
« Certainly’’ chimed in the friend “certainly 
people must be clad—there is no doubt I sup- 
pose about that ?” 

“But my dress-maker need not have busi- 
ness—there is no positive necessity for that ?” 


«Of course uot!” replied the friend. 
“Then” summed up Lady Roach the 
inference is that I am to be pestered for 


providing one of the necessities of life—clo- 
thing—by my dress-maker, who is provided 
by me with one of the luxuries of her life 
—work.” 

The old man laughed low and long. ‘Wis- 
dom he said, wisdom out of a fool’s mouth. 
Unpaid work is a strange luxury—It’s such 
a droll luxury. 
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Nor fora bride whose forehead proudly bears 
A wreath of brilliants, but for one who wears 
The pleasant smile which rubies cannot gain 

I weave my words into a bridal strain. 


The young bird passes from the parent nest, 
And leaves the home of love, the vale of rest, 


Joyously singing in the fresh spring air ; 
Led by unerring instinct thus to roam 
With love from love, and build itself a home. 


How like a young bird is a maiden fair, 
With orange blossoms braided in her hair, 
When in the springtime of her life she gives 
Her hand to bim in whom her being lives, 
And leaves the home of many happy days 
To walk with him in undiscovered ways. 


A thing of sunshine, poetry, and truth, 

As fresh as when our world was in its youth ; 
She will not look into the coming years— 
Her heart has not a place for doubts or fears ; 








Hex faith, which ever has been woman’s erown, 
Her love, which many waters cannot drown— 


| Shall all his house with household treasures fill, 


And evermore anticipate his will ; 
Though Time may scatter silver through her curls, 


_ And change the colour of her bridal pearls, 
| Her summer love a wiuter shall not know, 


And wings its flight—it often knows not where— | But, growing older, lovelier shall grow. 


_Isaw the sunlight darkened, and again 


The clouds return, with desolating rain ; 

The shepherd trembled for his scattered sheep, 

The merchant for his ships upon the deep ; 

The voice of music was no longer heard, 

And far away had fled the singing-bird, 

And fear and trouble wandered to and fro, 

And strong men bowed their heads and wept for 
woe ; 

But clear amongst the winds I heard the voice 

Of woman saying—‘‘ Husband mine—rejoice 

That I am with thee in thy deep distress, 


| And never, nevermore will love thee less.” 


WituiaM Jonn ABRaw. 








THE TWO BUSHRANGERS. 


It is a true that “fact is stronger than 
fiction ;” dod cy af ‘our veateeh tte totthacd to 
doubt its truth, we have only to cite the events 
are about to narrate—facts well known to half 





Van Dieman’s Land at the time of their occurence 
—in vindication thereof. We are not about to 
speak of Australia as at present in 1859—but of 
the Australia of the past, when police were few, 








ill-disciplined, and in two many cases as unprinci- 
pled as the dangerous classes whose lawlessness it 
was their duty to check. At that time, when 
life was of little account, light reckoning being 
exacted for the taking of it, the bushrangers, in 


spite of some few energetic constables and amateur | 


thief-takers, had it well-nigh, to use a popular 
phrase, “ all their own way.” Two of these des- 
peradoes for a time set law at defiance, and their 
adventures would form a narrative of perverted 
“pluck” and mischievous energy, worthy of the 
pen of any novelist seeking materials for a three 
volume romance wherein felons are heroes, after 
the manner of Mr. Ainsworth’s “ Rookwood,” and 
the too celebrated “ Jack Sheppard.” 

To waste as few words as possible on unneces- 
sary details, or by way of preface—the names of 
these two bushrangers were Dalton and Kelly, 
both prisoners of the Crown in Van Dieman’s 
Land, where their many outrages, escapes, and 
deeds of daring, will be long remembered by these 
who suffered thereby. Dalton at the time at 
which our narrative opens, was a powerfully built, 
active man, about thirty years of age. He had 
been transported when in his teens to Van Die- 
man’s Land, and had besides passed a short period 
of his time in Norfolk Island, well called “the 
Convict’s Ocean Hell.”” Those who wish to know 
how far it was possible to convert one of the fairest 
isles of the South Pacific into an earthly pande- 
momium have only to read the Blue Books pnb- 
lished with reference to that place of penal servi- 
tude before the convicts were removed thence by a 
recent government order. Therein will be found 
facts almost too horrible for credence—but which 
in their official shape demand it. From this abode 
of crime and suffering, hardened by the evil asso- 
ciations of the place working on a nature already 
brutalised, was Dalton taken back to Van Dieman’s 
Land once more. There he, and his friend and 
after accomplice, Kelly, then about two and twenty, 
were confined in a penal establishment on an arm 
of the sea or strait, which the officials thought 
wide enough to prevent the possibility of escape. 
But desperate men love desperate means, and where 
there is a will, salt water will not prevent them 
from finding a way to liberty. And so, one day, 
reckless of the loaded muskets of their guards, 
whose vigilance for a while they had ingeniously 
managed to elude, Dalton, Kelly, and some half- 
dozen more convicts made up their minds, shackled 
with fetters as their legs were, to reach the op- 
posite shore by swimming, or perish in the at- 
tempt. 

They were all stalwart men but, save Dalton and 
Kelly, none were particularly versed in the art of 
keeping their heads long Hide water. Four of 
them had not swam far when they began to sink, 
one after the other,—then there was a shrick—a 
stifled cry—and the billows rolled over the heads 
of the dying. But still Dalton and Kelly swam 
desperately on for life and liberty. Dalton had 
outstripped Kelly by twenty or thirty yards when 
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he heard a “convulsive splash” behind him, fol 
lowed by that appalling 
“babbling cry 
Of a strong swimmer in his agony.” 

It came from Kelly. Dalton swam back to his 
drowning companion and succeeded in keeping his 
head above water, encouraging him by exclaiming, 
“Take hold of me, old boy; I can swim for 
another hour yet!” And so at last, greatly ex- 
hausted, their feet touched ¢erra firma—and they 
were free. 

To knock off their fetters was of course their 
first step. To obtain arms, which, as knowing 
they would soon be hotly pursued, they needed to 
protect themselves from capture, they started off 
on a pillaging expedition, robbing the neighbouring 
stations one after another—with the intention ul- 
timately of reaching Victoria across Bass's Straits. 

Their mode of procedure at one of these sta- 
tions, in its audacity is almost unparalleled, when 
we consider its apparently poor chance of success. 
Indeed, did we not know of other and like cases 
occurring about that time, we would not venture to 
ask anybody to believe us. Let our readers 
picture to themselves a hut outside one of these 
stations filled with the settler’s servants, some free 
hands, others “ticket of leavers,” some eating, 
others smoking their pipes placidly in the doorway. 
Two men approach the station, and one of them 
falls back behind the other who goes up to the 
doorway of the hut and asks one of the smokers 
if he knows the bushrangers are about. On being 
duswered in the’affirmative, he points his gun at 
his respondent’s breast, saying, —“ I’m one of them, 
and you’re a dead man if you don’t go into the 
hut.’’ This was Kelly. Tie man could see no 
valid reason for non-compliance under such pecu- 
liarly unpleasant pressure, aad was obeying the 
imperious order, when turning round, he saw 


another of his fellow-servants standing against a 


corner of the hut, and another man standing over 
him, with a gun levelled at his heart. This other 
man was Kelly’s accomplice, Dalton. 

Kelly still kept his position at the hut’s door- 
way, gun in hand, informing those inside—there 
were actually fourteen of them—that he would 
“blow out the brains of the first man who offered 
to move.” 

It may here be said by an incredulous reader 
that we are chronicling an absurdity, Facts are 
stubborn things. These fourteen men were after- 
wards tried for alleged collusion with Dalton and 
Kelly, when those who were free servants were 
acquitted, and those who were “ticket of leavers” 
were imprisoned, till the governor being petitioned 
by their free fellow-servants who strenuously 
declared their innocence, they were set at liberty. 
And such cases were by no means uncommon ; two 
armed bushrangers, 
more men than these, as any Australian settler 
might testify. But to continue; Kelly then called 
out to his craven captives that if there 
Crown prisoners amcagst 
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speak. One man only replied in the affirmative. 
The others, possibly, were too frightened to speak 
at all. The bushrangers then with many fearful 
imprecations ordered him totie the arms of his 
companions together, one by one. And this was 
actually done—the servants offering no resistance 
whatever. 

As soon as they were all tied “ tizht and safe,” 
as Kelly ordered, that desperado went out to his 
worthy friend Dalton who was still “ mounting 
guard” over the unhappy man against the corner 
of the hut, as aforesaid. Kelly then tied his 
hands behind his back and dragged him into the 
hut to his fellow-victims. Whereupon Dalton 
proceeded to deliver with emphasis greatly assisted 
by the murderous weapon he kept levelled point- 
blank at their heads, a speech much as follows, 
divested of the oaths that garnished it :— 

“ Hark ye, my lads, this sort of game ain’t my 
choice, and I’ll oath it. The fault lies with them 
that “lageed” me (transported him,-in polite 
English) when 1 was only fourteen years old. I’ve 
tried hard, over and over again, to get my freedom 
by fair means. And I think I’ve got it now. 
What I want is money, my boys, and money I’ll 
have. I don’t want to hurt a manof you. Some 
may be good men, and some scoundrels. I'd be 
sorry to hurt a good man anyhow. So only keep 
you mute as mice—or I[’]] scatter your brains on 
that floor.” 

Thus adjured it may readily be imagined the 
poor men stood still enough, while Dalton walked 
off, leaving them under Kelly's charge, to the house 
of the settler whose servants they were. On 
arriving there he pursued similar tactics ; advancing 
towards the sitting-room, where several men and 
women were assembled, with his gun cocked and 
pointed at the occupants. Luckily a lady was sit- 
ting behind the door, and on Dalton’s opening it, 
she perceived, through the chink, his gun; and so, 
with great presence of mind she slammed the 
door in his face; which gave the others time to 
collect their energies, and reach guns, &c., which 
hung over the chimney-piece. Dalton hearing 
these bellicose preparations going on inside, to use 
an Americanism, ‘‘ made himself scarce;’’ and 
after laying hands on whatever he could conve- 
niently carry away, joined Kelly, who was guard- 
ing the servants in the hut, and with him at his 
side, made good his flight. 

Not satisfied with this lawless deed, they went 
on robbing station after station, with the police 
now fairly awakened on their trail. Their ammu- 
nition was fast failing, and it became necessary to 
replenish at a lonely hut, whose occupant they had 
resolved should contribute powder and bullets, if 


. nothing more. They accordingly opened the door as 


aforetime, guns in hand—but for once they made 
a mistake as to a hut’s occupants—some of whom 
happened to be police officers who were on the 
look-out for them. 

No sooner had Kelly opened the door than one 
of the officers with (as old Faller quaintly phrases 











it in his “ English Worthies”) “ more of the 
sails of valour than the ballast of discretion,” 
rushed to capture him, whea Dalton fired, and the 
hapless delegate of colonial justice fell dead on the 
threshold, shot through the heart. With a sar- 
donic smile un his face and his second barrel ready 
cocked, Dalton calmly said to the rest of the party 
inside : 

“ What do you think of that for one? Now 
then, can’t you send another ? ” 

This probably for that occasion saved his neck 
and Kelly's—for they got away without trouble. 

But their impunity was of brief duration. 
Heavier rewards were offered for their capture, 
and they were hunted up and down the island 
which had been the scene of their lawless exploits, 
like wolves. At last, seeing no other means of 
escape, they had the hardihood to seize a whale- 
boat, and by threats of instant murder in case of 
refusal, prevailed on three or four boatmen to man 
and work it over Bass’s Strait to Victoria. In 
this open whaleboat, after narrowly escaping death 
by water, the landed to risk their necks on land on 
the beach of Western Port, whence they made 
their way straight to Melbourne. The police of 
Victoria, were, however, keeping a sharp look-out 
for such visitors. The unfortunate boatmen who 
had safely worked the whaleboat across Bass’s 
Straits were arrested at a place between Western 
Point and Melbourne. But nothing more as to the 
whereabouts of the fugitives was ascertained till 
the capture of Dalton at Melbourne; which, as a 
sample of Australian “ cuteness,” deserves com- 
mendation. 

After playing “hide and seek” in the most 
disreputable quarter of that city for some days, 
Dalton had resolved on taking a berth in a ship 
bound for England. But he was not to escape 
outraged justice. The following account of his 
capture is correct in its principal details. At the 
time it occurred the Melbourne “ Argus” was full 
of nothing else. About the hour of midnight the 
desperado entered a tavern with a man to whom 
he had promised £4 if put on board “ The 
Northumberland”’ at daylight. Little did the man 
think that his intending employer was no other 
than the famous bushranger for whose apprehen- 
sion such heavy rewards had been offered day after 
day. Dalton then asked the landlord to change 
some Van Dieman’s Land notes into gold for him, 
saying that he was going to sail the next morning 
for England. The landlord had not gold enough 
for that purpose, and while they were talking, a 
gentleman who had formerly been a cadet in the 
police force, came in and went up tothe bar. He 
immediately, for some reason or other, suspected 
that there was “a screw loose somewhere,” and 
resolved on seeing further into the matter. 

Accordingly, having first hieroglyphed or tele- 
graphed the landlord who was his friend to keep 
his own couucil, he civilly accosted Dalton, saying 
that he was a gold-broker and would change the 
notes for him if he would accompany him to his 











of business, whereupon Dalton and the 
boatman followed the officer who led the way. 
The night was pitch-dark and by the time they 
‘ad walked a short distance they came to the 
lice court. Fortunately, owing to the murkiness 

of the night the outline of the building was not 
clear, even tothe quick eye of the convict. The 
officer, pointing to the door—which was no other 
than the private entrance for the magistrate—said, 
“ this is my office.” As another piece of good 
fortune for society, the policeman at the door was 
in plain clothes, and so were several detectives 
who were lounging about the threshold. As soon 
as they were fairly inside, the officer said he had 
brought these men, pointing to Dalton and the 
boatman, there on suspicion of having obtained 
certain notes (which the convict had given to him 
as they were coming along) by foul means. Dalton 
by this time of course was aware of the nature of 
the place ; but knowing the necessity for coolness, 
he preserved his sang froid admirably, puffing 
leisurely at a cigar, and expressing surprise at 
being beguiled to a police station on so absurd and 
groundless a charge. The inspector on duty 
fiading there was really no charge sustainable, 
returned his notes and he was, much to the chagrin 
of the ex-oflicer, swaggering out of the office when 
three of the detectives outside, probatly recog- 


‘nising him from his description as advertised over 


and over again, rushed upon him. The convict 
struggled desperately to draw a pistol from his 
belt, but the police were too many for him, and he 
was overpowered after fighting sternly and silently 
for liberty like a fox among a pack of hounds for 
a few minutes, 


f 
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And he when saw further resistance was useless ; 
he accepted his awkward position quietly, and 
ejaculated bitterly: “You have secured £500 
reward among you, for my name is Dalton !” 

After a while he sternly added, that if the night 
had not been so dark, and if he had only seen the 
bars of the station windows, he assuredly would 
have sent a bullet through his friend’s the pretended 
gold broker's head for his reward. He was hand- 
cuffed speedily, and when searched, besides three 
or four horse-pistols loaded to the muzzle, there 
was found on him a stock of jewellery, sufficient to 
set up any humble-minded tradesman on a small 
scale; for watches, rings, chains, pencil cases, 
pius, seals and keys, nuggets, notes and sovereigns, 
were all neatly stowed away about different parts 
of his apparel. On being brought before the 
magistrate, his demeanor was reckless in the 
extreme. He said he was guilty not only of the 
murder of the policeman already narrated, but ol 
many other crimes not then laid to his charge ; 
that he was utterly sick and weary of the hopeless 
life he had so long led; and that as far as he was 
concerned, he only wished he could be hung im- 
mediately. 

Kelly his old confederate was soon after arrested, 
and they were both sent back strongly guarded and 
heavily fettered to Van Dieman’s Land, where 
they were tried and executed, dying as reckless as 
they had lived, like men, to use Shakespeare’s 
words, “‘ that apprehend death no more dreadfully, © 
but as a drunken sleep; careless, reckless, fearless 
of what’s past, present, or to come; insensible of 
mortality, and desperately mortal.” 








THE PURPLE FLOWER OF THE HEATHER. 


1. 

On the grey lone keep stood the Lady fair, 

With lonely stream beneath ; 
New-numbed with horror moaning there, 
Her eye-balls fixed in a death-like stare 

Across the darkening heath. 

II. 
They leapt from their boat in the grim, grey 
alr, 

They paced on, stern and slow; 
By the wrinkled waters cold and bare, 
Under the great clouds rolling there, 
All ruggedly rimmed with a fierce red glare 

From the stormy sunset low. 


III. 
They stood foot to foot on the lone dark 
heath, é' 
Eye fixed on eye: 
A pause—and each blade has left its sheath 
To clash and to flash its keen cold death 
Under the turbid sky. 





IV. 
Adown the long straight fir-tree aisles 
The long gusts one roar ; 
The reeds sigh sad through their shivering 
files 
To the sad stream creeping weary miles 
Across the dismal moor. 
v. 
The gale sweeps down through southern 
lands ; 
Some stars peer faint and . 
On two stern shadows—w ds 
Of tireless with bus tate 
Still urging deadly fray. 


vI. 
For they fight on still, though they bleed and 


With sweep and ward and pierce ; , 
And the long glaives quiver in their clasp, 
As tree-boughs quiver in a tempest’s grasp 

Because it grasps so fierce. 
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vil. 

The moon came slowly up the sky 

To see a mournful sight : 
The one the other kneeleth by 
To tear his heart forth ere he die— 
“ olen God hath judged your life’s deay'| 

e 
Confess, now, a knight ! ” 


Some faint words thrilled the waiting air— 
eT —to pardon you. 

Shut lips must part for their own last | 

prayer ; 

Your ou now is washed out fair— 

Though with my blood not yours—I swear 
Both she and I were true.” 

Ix. 

Slow, slow the moon moved through the sky 

All night above that plain ; 
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| Still gazing down with her cold wan eye 


On one all wild with agony 
Beside another slain. 
x. 
‘‘ His form is cold as the earth beside 
His blood is cold as the dew. 
_O curséd, cursed jealous pride! 
O, lost for ever, noblest bride ! 


_O, dear, dear friend, that I had died 


Ere death had come to you!” 
XI. 


_ Slow, slow the moon moved through the sky, 


About that turret’s gloom ; 
Staring mad with her lidless eye 
The Lady, who with groan nor sigh, 
But palé and stiff and stonily, 
Con staring for her doom. 
CREPUSCULUS. 
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We stated last month that this volume divides 
itself naturally into two sections; the first con- 
taining the history of the Church during the lives 
of the Apostles ; and the second, its history down- 
wards to the adoption of Christianity by Constan- 
tine. John has been considered the last of the 
Apostles, and his death must have occurred nigh 
to the end of the first Christian century. The 
tradition is almost certainly correct, for John was 
the younger of the Apostles; he lived to a great 
age, and was probably the only one of the twelve 
who was removed by a natural death from the 
world. 

In the second section of this work, its author, 
in different chapters, presents summaries of the 
doctrines, persecutions, and usages of the Church, 
and of the rise of the Roman claim to supremacy. 
Undoubtedly, the Church at Jerusalem was in a 
geographical sense the mother of Churches. No 
competition could exist between it and Rome, in 
that respect. Next to it, other Churches in 
Palestine might have claimed precedence. If the 
circumstance that both Peter and Paul preached 
to the Church at Rome, gave it any authority over 
more modern Churches, then the Church at Jeru- 
salem had the benefit of ministrations by all the 
Apostles; the Church at Samaria, founded by 
Philip was perhaps visited by all of them; the 
Church at Damascus was probably next to that of 
Jerusalem in age; the Church at Antioch appears 
to have been considerable at an early period for 
its numbers ; and there, certainly, both Paul and 
Peter preached, before either of them had visited 
Rome. 

In dealing with this subject, Dr. Killen admits, 
or rather he asserts, as do the Scriptures, that 
very early in ecclesiastical history, the Church cf 








Rome was distinguished by its zeal for the faith ; 


_it was established among a great population ; 
it soon acquired adherents with influence and 


wealth. Those of Nero’s household who joined 
it, were probably persons of consideration and not 
destitute of means. As time wore on, knights 
and senators were enrolled among its members— 
the wife of one Emperor was a Christian—Alex- 
ander Severus, who reigned for a considerable 
period, was supposed to have imbibed its doctrines ; 
and other Emperors were favourable to the Gospel, 
if not its disciples; before the accession of Con- 
stantine. That Emperor is an example, for before 
his avowal of Christianity, he was favourable to 
its principles ; and before he became Emperor, he 
aided those who practised and promulgated them. 

The Church of Rome was in the metropolis of 
the world; it was in the battle’s centre at every 
recurrence of strife; its members were able to 
advise, to forewarn, and to help their fellow dis- 
ciples in all quarters ; from its circle, missionaries 
cartied the tidings of salvation, almost certainly to 
the Africans, probably to the Spaniards, to the 
Gauls, to the Germans and Britons. From all 
these circumstances, it acquired gradually metro- 
politan dignity, and long before the connexion of 
Church and State under Constantine, attempts 
were made by its Bishops and Presbyters, to assert 
a supremacy; as long afterwards, these attempts 
were resisted successfully by the Eastern Churches. 
They have been never admitted by the Greek 
Church. 

The confusion in Church government, originated 
in the ambition of eminent men, in the Chureh of 
Rome. No communion presented a nobler anay 
of confessors and martyrs in the earlier ages, than 
that of Rome. Position gave to it a precedence 
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in sufferings and witnessings. Its principles were 
pure amid sorrows and tortures almost innumer- 
able, for many years. Even after its leaders at- 


tempted to dominate over the other Churches, its | 


members rested in the catacombs, with their 
witvess to the faith once delivered to the saints, 
graven over their remains. The Church of Rome, 
under ground, is rich in those memorials which 
its laws do not permit to be raised on Protestant’s 
graves, on the surface of the ground in present 
times. The Church in the catacombs is not now 
unknown, and it records by a series of providential 
preservatious, the opinions of the Church of Rome 
during the first, or at least, the second and third 
centuries. Celibacy and forbidding to marry were 
neither the practice nor the precept, of the ancient 
Roman Church. That fact stands out indisputably 
on many tombs. The Elders and Preshyters 
appear to have followed frequently, the example of 
Peter, in this respect ; on whom the ecclesiastical 
fabric of Kome is said to be founded. It would 
appear as if Paul, rather, was taken for the ex- 
ample in this particalar, by the Popes and the 
priesthood ; for it is most probable that Paul never 
was married. The opinion may almost be assumed 
as a certain fact, but the evidence is clearer that 
Peter was married. That, indeed, is a plain state- 
ment, 

The celibacy of the clergy may, or may not, be 
desirable and expedient. We do not enter into 
that question, while insisting that it is a modern 
practice, not commanded in Scripture; for under 
the law, the priests were married men ; and under 
the gospel, the elder of the Apostles was a mar- 
ried man, and so were the kinsmen according to 
the flesh, of our Lord—probably James and John, 
they were married men and Elders, Presbyters, or 
Bishops, for the titles were interchangeable ; and 
engaged in the promulgation of the Gospel, as 
Evangelists and Missionaries. 

The’ practice of the earlier Churches consisted 
with these examples, and the Gallican portions of 
the Romanist priesthood have exhibited frequently 
a desire to change their custom and law in this 
matter. We remember some papers on the sub- 
ject, by a priest of the Irish branch in the Roman 
Church, who disputed the expediency of the law. 
It will be diffieult to answer the evidence afforded 
iii this volume, against its claim to a place among 
the rules of the primitive Churches. 

The Ignatian epistles have formed for ages a 
subject of grave criticism and inquiry. If they 
could be traced to Ignatius, the great) Syrian 
preacher, who is identified by no process that will 
bear investigation with the little child whom the 
Saviour took up, placing him in the midst of 
the company, and employing him as an example of 
humility; we should be compelled to regret that 
between childhood and old age, somewhere, Igna- 
tius had Jost a great grace, a lowly and meek 
spirit had departed from him. The value of the 
epistles rests on the supposition that this child 
became their writer, 
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In two chapters devoted to a criticism on them, 
Dr. Killen comes to the conclusion that they are 
fabrications of the third century. It see ns not to 
| have occurred to him, or to others who have taken 
| part in a controversy which has existed for three 
| centuries, that the epistles need not be forgeries, 
| and yet be quite worthless. Calvin rejected them 
/as trash; many “fathers” in the Church of 
England cling to them as almost sacred. The 
_ British Maseum has paid more for copies of three 
| of them in Syriac, than foolish publishers give for 
| Alfred Tennyson’s cold lines, and they are actually 
of less value. The only difference is, that the 
| publishers fling away their own money, and the 
‘trustees of the British Museum disburse the 
national funds for copies in Syriac of letters that 
are deemed forgeries. We do not consider it ab- 
solutely necessary to believe that they were con- 
trived as an intentional deception. Several persons 
bore the name of Ignatius. Nothing would be 
more natural than the supposition that some parents 
might name a son Polycarp. The great Polycarp 
was a disciple of the apostle John, and deeply 
imbued with the spirit of his teacher. He was 
condemned to death in the latter half of the second 
century, or in the year 167. He was then cer- 
tainly eighty six years of age, for so long he said 
‘‘have I served my Lord and Saviour.”’ The 
martyr probably named the extent of his naturel 
life, and it seems to agree with the idea that he 
was acquainted with the Apostle when only in his 
youth. Even if we suppose him to mean that 
eighty-one years had elapsed since his personal 
interest in religion, it must be evident still that he 
could only have been a very young man at the 
death of Ignatius of Antioch: if that person was 
the little child mentioned in the Gospel, and if bis 
martyrdom occurred as is stated in the year 107, 
Some of the writers on this subject suppose that 
Ignatius and Polyearp were “ fellow-disciples ” 
the Apostle John. They must necessarily overlook 
all chronological facts to get at this conclusion, 
Tle letters of Ignatius comain one addressed to 
Polycarp, and those of Polyecarp mention one 
“ Ignatius,’’ whom, however, Dr. Killen shows to 
have been not of Antioch but of Phillipi. The 
difficulties are caused, we believe, by i 
the probability that at a period of the churches’ 
history subsequent to the martyrdom of Pol 
of Smyrna, one Ignatius may have written letters, 
and he may have addressed one of them to a Poly- 
carp, but not the martyr of Smyrna. The suppo- 
sition takes away the idea of deceit which we 
dislike to hold. As to the letters themselves they 
are the productions of sn ignorant man, puffed up 
by conceit, and a practical illustration of the 
errors into which the church fell in the third 
century. These errors doubtless origizated in the 
tendency to mix heathen traditions with the doc- 
trines of the gospel; nearly as in recent times the 
Jesuits missionaries were willing to “ baptise”’ 
Indian superstitions, and them with 





their own religion. Neither need we entirely im- 
p2 
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pugn the motives, nor justify the policy of those 
who fell into this erroneous course; for in the 
beginning it may have crept on without intention, 
and have been followed upon the plausible pretext 
that the end justified the means. 

The Ignatius who wrote these epistles pretended 
toa mystical depth or height of knowledge not 
given to mortals in an ordinary position. He pro 
fessed to know heavenly things too high for his 
correspondents to understand. ‘There are scrip- 
tural examples, doubtless, which he copied, Daniel 
aud Paul and John,—or Peter and the other dis- 
ciples on the mount of transfiguration; but the 
difference in the language betrays the ring of 
base metal. He was deceiving others, probably 
“ being deceived.’’ 

This Ignatius also desired and sought martyrdom 
—therefore he was partially a suicide. No Chris- 
tian is entitled to seek martyrdom. One man 
once could say in inspired words, “to me to die is 
great gain;’’ yet he desired not death. He did 
not urge otbers to pray that he might be devoured 
of beasts. He sought their prayers for many 
blessings; and, among others, that he might be 
delivered from wicked men and persecutors. He 
did not shrink from death, if that was necessary. 
He wrote that “I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is af hand. I have 
fought a good fight. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness.”” Yet, 
with this consciousness, and these certain and sure 
aspirations farther forward in that affecting epistle 
from which we quote, Paul docs not seek the 
prayers of Timothy that he may be eaten of wild 
beasts. He even complains that at his first answer, 
“all forsook me,” but he adds, “ notwithstanding 
the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me, . . . 
and I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” 
The latter may or may not be a figurative expres- 
sion. As a Roman citizen, Paul was entitled to 
claim exemption from death by wild beasts, and 
from scourging; but we have the record that in 
some instances this constitutional princi;le of 
Rome was disregarded towards him. He was 
scourged; he “fought with wild beasts ;’’ and 
although that also may be a figurative expression 
—but we do not believe so—yet it is equally pro- 
bable that Paul was actually delivered, like Daniel, 
from “the lion’s mouth.” Dr. Killen in his work 
has quoted a greater example; and then be quotes 


the following sentences from the Syriac version of - 


the three out of the fifteen epistles founded on 
originally—those three that are now considered 
authentic, and of which copies have been procured 
for the British Museum :— 


“ I hope, through your prayers, that I shall be devoured 
by the beasts in Rome.” That is addressed to the Ephesians : 
10 the Romans he writes :—“ I beg of you be not with me 
in the love that is not in season, Leave me, that I may be 
for the beasts, that by means of them I may be worthy of 
God. . . . With provoking, provoke ye the beasts, that 
they may be a grave for me, aud may leave nothing of my 
body, that not even when I am fallen asleep may I be a 
burda upon any man, 





which are prepared for me, and I pray that they may be 
quickly found for me, and I will provoke them that they may 
quickly devour me.” 


It is of these letters that Pearson, the laborious 
vindicator of the Ignatian epistles, wrote — 

In guibus nihil patidum: nihil odiosum : nihil inseite aut 
imprudeater scriptum est. 


Dr. Killen, on the other hand, writes— 


Every man jealous for the honour of primitive Christianity 
should be slow to believe that an apostolic preacher addressed 
sach outrageous folly to apostolic Charches, 


Calvin bad previously written— 


There is nothing more abominable than that trash which 
is in circulation uuder the name of Ignatius. 


We admit the truth of both statements, and we 
are constrained to go farther. The writer was 
guilty of inciting the Ephesians to pray for his 
murder, and the Romans to take active measures 
to provoke the beasts, and make sure of his murder 
—so he was not only by intention a suicide, out 
he wanted to make his correspondents murderets. 
He belonged, doubtless, to the Gnosties or Mon- 
tanists, and had formed dark, gloomy, and mys- 
terious notions of Christianity in his mind ; for if 
he believed in the justification by the Saviour, aud 
the sanctification by the Spirit, it is most clear 
that he wanted to supplement both operations on 
the miud by the assistance of lions or panthers ; 
although he was a Christian preacher, ue was also 
a heathen man in his ascetic tendencies. 

He lived, in one respect, in more tolerant times 
than ours ; for if he had been Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or Bishop of London, in this nineteenth 
century, and had written such letters, he would 
assuredly have been brought under the influence of 
a commission de Junatico inguirendo, avd been 
deprived at once of his diocese and of his personal 
liberty. We are certain that if either of these 
worthy functionaries should address similar letters 
to their friends, and publish them next month, 
they will have other friends looking after their 
possessions, and their capability to manage their 
earthly riches, of which it is possible that this 
Ignatius had no large portion. The Church of 
England has rested some pait of the argument for 
episcopal dignitaries in the Church upon these 
letters, but Dr. Killen proves conclusively that 
they are not of a primitive date, and that terms 
and words are employed in them which were not 
in use during the first century. 

The author takes the various forms of Christi- 
auity in successive chapters to the standard of 
Scripture and primitive worship, and in pages, of 
which each paragraph has often involved careful 
research, he strikes out many customs that are 
either considered barmless or nou-essential, even 
by Nonconformists. He proceeds upon the idea, 
which he has established as a fact, that before the 
end of the third century the Church had become 
corrupted, and the preaching of the gospel, instead 
of being applications of Scripture, read in an in- 


I rejoice in the beasts | intelligible and plain style, became studied orations 
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attended with theatrieal display, so that the bishop | illustration of this practice we meet the following 


or orator was greeted occasionally with ‘‘ stamping | 
of fees, clapping of hands, and waving of hand- | 
kerchiefs.”” Of the decoration of ecclesiastical 
buildings and persons, he says : — 


Daring the first three centuries there was nothing in the 
ordinary costame of a Christian minister to distingaish him 
from any of his fellow-citizens; but, it would appear, that 
when the pastor officiated in the congregation, he began at an 
early date, to wear some pecaliar piece of apparel. In an 
old document, parporting to have been written shortly after 
the middle of the second century, he is described, at the 
period of his advancement to the episcopal chair, as “ clothed 
with the dress of the bishops.” As the third century ad- 
vanced, there was a growing disposition to increase the 
pomp of public worship; in some places vessels of silver or 
of gold were wsed at the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper ; 
aod it is highly probable that, about this time, some few 
decorations were assumed by those who took part in its ad- 
ministration. Bat still the habit used by ecclesiastics at 
divine service was distinguished by its comparative simplicity, 
and differed very little from the dress commonly worn by the 
mass of the population. What a change must have passed 
over the church from the period before us, to the dawn of 
the Reformation! Now, the making of images was forbidden, 
and no picture was permitted to appear even on the walls of 
the sacred edifice; then, a charch freqaently suggested the 
idea of a studio, or a picture-galley. Now the whole con- 
gregation joined heartily in the psalmody; then, the mute 
crowd listened to the masic of the organ, accompanied by the 
shrill voices of a chorus of thoughtless boys. Now prayers, 
in the vernacular tongue, and suited to the occasion, were 
uttered with simplicity and earnestness; then, petitions, long 
since antiquated, were muttered in a dead language. Now, 
the Word was read and expounded in a way intelligible to 
all; then, a few extracts from it were mumbled over hastily ; 
and, if a sermon followed, it was, perhaps, a eulogy on some 
wretched fanatic, or an attack on some true evangelist. 
There ure writers who belicve that the church was mean- 
while going on in a career of hopeful developement ; but facts 
too clearly testif7 that she was moving backwards in a path 
of cheeriess declension. Now, the charch “ holding forth 
the Word of life,” was commending herself to the philoso- 
phers and statesmen: then she sunk into premature dotage, 
and her very highest functionaries were lisping the language 
of infidelity, 


This passage will be very discouraging to the 
Puseyites, and might add distraction to the 
troubles of the incambents of St. Barnabas and 
St. Georges-in-the-East (London), whose preachi- 
ing depends greatly upon the colour of cloaks and 
hoods, and who imagine that the efficiency of 
ordinances would be imperilled, not only by the 
absence of an altar, but by the wrong shade of 
colour on the altar’s cloth; which by the bye 
changes with the seasons, having been purple some 
time since, just as if these good people’s literature 
was so low that they know not the impossibility 
of the early Christians having cmployed or having 
worn purple, for any purpose, except when men 
plaited a crown of thorns. 

_ The identity of the title Bishop and Presbyter 
in the early Church having been established— Dr, 
Killen shows the gradual steps by which “ Bisdop” 
found a different meaning in common use. One 
of the means he says originated in the becoming 
custom of allowing the senior presbyters to assume 
the position of permanent moderator. Asa curious 





| 


interesting passage :— 

It is a remarkable fact that in none of the great sees 
before the close of the second ceatury do we find any trace 
of the existence of a young, or even of a middle-aged 
bishop. Whea [gnatias of Antioch was marytred, he was 
verging on fourscore; Polycarp of Smyrna flaished his 
career at the age of eighty-six; Pothinus of Lyons fell a 
victim to persecution whea he was upwards of ninety ; 
Narcissas of Jerusalem must have been at least that age 
when he was ‘rst placed in the presideatial chair; one of 
his predecessors, named Justus appears to have been about 
one handred and ten when he reached the same dignity ; 
and Simeon of Jerasalem died when he had nearly completed 
the patriarchal age of one handred and twenty, As an 
individual might become a member of the presbytery when 
comparatively young, such extraordinary longevity among 
the bishops of the second centary can be best explained by 
accepting the testimoay of Hilary. ‘The namber of bishops 
now found within a short period in the same see has long 
presented a difficulty to many stadents of ecclesiastical 
history. Thus, at Rome ia the first forty years of the 
second ceutury there were five or six bishops, and yet only 
one of the:n saffered marytrdom. Within twelve or fifteen 
years after the death of Polycarp, there were several bishops 
in Smyrna, Bat the Charch of Jerusalem farnishes the 
most wonderful example of this quick succession of episcopal 
dignitaries. Simeon, one of the relatives of our Lord is 
reported to have become presidiag pastor after the destruc- 
tion of the city by Titus, and to have been martyred about 
the close of the reign of Trajan, or in A.D. 116; and yet 
according to the testimony of Easebins, no less than thirteen 
bishops in succession occupied his place before the end of 
the year A.D. 134. He must have been set at the head of 
the Church when he was above threescore and ten; and 
dying, as already stated at the extreme age of one handred 
and twenty, he probably left behind him a considerable staff 
of very aged elders. These may have become presidents in 
the order of their seniority ; and as they would pass rapidly 
away, we may thus account for the extraordinary number of 
the early chief pastors of the ancient capital of Palestine. 


The passage brings another matter up. It is 
evident that the lives of these men were extended 
far beyond the average of the time, or of the 
present time. May that have been so ordered, 
even in these days of persecution, to preserve long 
among mankind the direct witnesses of the events 
at the foundation of Christianity. Auother 

marks the blank in the episcopal system between 
the birth of Christianity and subsequent times. 


Eusebius professes to trace the episcopal succession from 
the days of the apostles in Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerasalem; and it has often been shewa that the accuracy 
of these four lists is ay problematical; bat it is 
remarkable that in other Charches the episcopal regi 
cannot be carried up higher than the end of eas 
century. The roll of the bishops of Carthage is there dis. 
continued, and the episcopal registry of Spain there also 
abruptly terminates, But the history of the Church of 
Cesarea affords the most extraordinay specimen of this 
. Cwsarea was the civil metropolis of Palestine 
and a Christian Church existed in it from the days of Peal 
and Peter. Its bishop in the early part of the fourth cen. 
tury was the friesd of the Emperor Constantine and the 
father of ecclesiastical history. Eusebius enjoyed all need. 
ful focilities for investigating the annals of bis own Charch 
and yet, strange to say, he commences its episcopal registry 
about the close of the second century! What explenstion 
can be given of this awkward circumstance? Had Eusebius 
taken no notice of any of the bishops of his oyna See, we 
could appreciate his modesty ; bat why should he overlook 
those who flourished before the time of 
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then refer to their saccessors with such marked frequency ? 


May we not infer, either that he deemed it inexpedieat to 
proclaim the inconvenient fact that the bishops of Czesarea 
were as numerous as the bishops of Jerusalem, or that he found 
it impossible to recover the names of a multitude of old men, 
who had only a nominal precedence among their brethren, 
and who had passed off the stage, one after ano‘her, in 
qnick succession. 


The registry of bishops in Carthage or in Spain 


might stop at the end of the second century, and | 


the blank might be explained by the circumstance 
that some time would necessarily pass before these 
Churches were brought under due organisation ; 
but that cannot be said of Cesarea, perhaps the 
next to Jerusalem for antiquity, nor can it be said 
truly of Carthage because it occupied a conspicuous 
place in early ecclesiastical history. 

The appointment of a Bishop over the Church 
at Rome originated according to Dr. Killen, also 
in part, from an anxiety to suppress heresies. At 
an early period, as we have seen, strange mixtures 
of paganism with truth passed current in the 
Churches. Even Origen according to the evidence 
of his own writings was afflicted with this mixture 
of “science falsely so called;” although an able 
and a zealous man. With the hope of checking 
these evils some power was conferred gradually 
upon the senior minister of the Churches in the 
metropolis. Polyearp of Smyrna remonstrated 
against this tendency in his old age; but it in- 
creased into that anxiety for unity, which has given 
rise in the author’s mind to the following passage. 
It is we think a new mode of placing the sub- 
jeet—or an examination of it from a new point of 
view. 

The Church of Rome is understood to be the spiritual 
Babylon of the Apocalypse, and yet one point of correspond- 
ence between the type and the antitype seems to have been 
hitherto overlooked. The great city of Babylon commenced 
with the erection of Babel, and the builders said, “Go to, 
let us build us a city, and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven, and let us make us a name, lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” Civil unity was 
avowedly the end designed by these architects. Amongst 
other purposes contemplated by the famous tower, it appears 
to have been intended to serve as a centre of catholicity— 
a great rallying point or land mark, by which e ery citizen 
might be guided homewards, when be had lost his way in 
the plain of Shinar. It is a curious fact, that in the “ Pastor 
of Hermas,” perhaps the first work written in Rome after 
the establishment of Prelacy, the church is described unde: 
the similitude of a tower! When Hyginus esta! lished tle 
‘gradations,’ the hierarchy at once assumed that appearance. 
And the see of Peter, the centre of catholic unity, was ow 
to be the great spiritual land mark, to guide the steps of al! 
true churchmen, The ecclesiastical builders prospered for a 
time, but when Constantine had finished a new metropolis 








in the east, some symptoms of disunion revealed themselves. | 


When the empire was afterwards divided, jealousies in- 


creased, the builders could not well understand one another’s | 


speech, and the Charch at length witnessed the great 
schism of the Greeks and the Latins. 


We shall quote only another passage on this sub- 


ject. It is an important passage however, as 





testifying to the age of the forgotten practice in 
many Churches, by which ecclesiastical dignitaries 
reached their chairs through popular election. 
The scheme now would be deemed extremely 
heretical by the custodiers of patronage in many 
Protestant Churches —while in the Roman Catholic 
Church the patronage is entirely in the hands of 
the priests or rather their superiors—forming what 
in Scotch burghs was known as self~election. 


The senior Presbyters, the last survivors of a better age, 
were all sound in the faith; and as they were still at the 
head of the churches in the great cities, it was thought that 
by enlarging their prerogatives, and by giving them the 
name of bishops, they would be the better able to struggle 
energetically with the dangers of their position. The prin- 
ciple that whoever would not submit to the bishop should 
be cast out of the church, was accordingly adopted; and it 
was hoped that in due time peace would be restored to the 
spiritual commonwealth. About the same period arrange- 
ments were made iu some places for changing the mode of 
advancement to the presidential chair, so that in no case an 
elder suspected of error could have a chance of promotion, 

An immense majority of the Presbyters were yet orthodox, 
and by being permitted to depart as often as they pleased 
from the ancient order of succession, and to nominate any 
of themselves to the episcopate, they could always secure 
the appointment of an individual representing their own 
sentiments. In some of the larger churches, where their 
number was considerable, they appear to have usually 
selected three or four candidates, and then to have permitted 
the Jot to make the altimatedecision. But the ecclesiastical 
revulution could not step here. Jealousy quickly appeared 
among the Presbyters, and during the excitement of elec- 
tiona the more popular candidates would not long be willing 
to limit the voting to the Presbytery. The people chose 
their presbyters and deacons, and now that office of mode- 
rator possessed substantial power, and differed so mach 
from what it was originally, why should not all the mem- 
bers of the church be allowed to exercise their legitimate 
inflaence ? Sach a claim could not be well resisted. Thus 
it was that bishops were ultimately chosen by popular 
suffrage. 

We may repeat an intimation in our last Nua ber 
that the text is crowded with references to the 
authorities for all the statements. The work has 
thus involved the careful and tedious labour of 
years. Fortunately in this consideration it is a 
work that was wanted, and that willendure. Con- 
temporancously with its appearance here, an edition 
was published in America. Of that edition one 
of the theological professors says that it forms the 
most important contribution to ecclesiastical history 


of recent years; we meet with many books of 


ihat class, but so far as our knowledge extends it 
is the most important; not from its sentiments 
although they are carnestly evangelical ; nor from 
its style, which is always attractive and clear, and 
rising often to eloquence ; not from its pictures cf 
early Christian life and sufferings; end its tracings 
of the germs and growth of corrupting tendencies 
in the Chureh, more than from its careful fortifying 
of statements by a profusion of references which 
place the Churches under obligation to the author, 
and give a permanent value to an elaborate work. 
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A WINTER’S NIGHT. 


I. 
O mournful, mournfal wind ! 
Sobbing and mourning over moor and height, 
Fleeing the dawn, and plunging anguish-blivd 
Deeper and deeper into doleful night. 
II. 


O Moon, so faint and wan! 
Sinking away from gloomy cloud to cloud, 
Whence sleet and snow are shaken, and the dawn 
Shall find the earth laid out in one blank shroud. 

Til. 

The noontide breeze may blow 
With lifeful pleasure o’er the throngs of men, 
Freed from their darkest lusts and bitterest woe, 
Earning the bread of healthful labours then. 

IV. 

Throned in eternal day : 

The Sun may smile—all joy when joys the King ; 


Diffusing wealth and light and life for aye, 
How should he dream to pity anything ? 
v. 
But thou—pale Priestess born ! 
Driven for ver through the shoreless sea 
Of spectral night ; thy pure heart pieret and torn 
| To madness by our sin and misery : 
vI. 
And thou— O homeless wind ! 
Flung forth wild-moaning through night’s wilder- 
ness, : 
Burdened with all worse agonies of our Kind, 
To sink far off beneath the fatal stress : 
VIL. 
Well may you sob and cry, 
Breathing this night our voieé of guilt and pain! 
Well may you gaze down sadly O, wan Eye, 
To which our wretched lives this Night are plain! 











A MEETING of the Parliamentary Reform 
Committee of London occurred during the 
month. It was attended by a number of the 
reformers who hold our principles on that 
subject, but believe that they cannot obtain 
their realisation at present, and seek some 
smaller measure. Lord Teignmouth advised 
the committee to ask a full reform, reserving 
the knowledge qualification which he has 
proposed, but the meeting seemed to be 
scarcely prepared forthat course, in the opinion 
that it would not be successful, we believe the 
opinion to be erroneous and that an imperfect 


reform will not be more easily carried than a | 


perfect measure. This opinion is founded on 
the supposition that the ministry would adopt 
complete suffrage, if they found that the people 
in large numbers required that system. 

The Northern Political union is the only 
active body connected with a decided line of 
politics, and with any effective machinery in 
the country at present, and if they fail, it will 
be with the consolation that they failed when 
success became impossible from an unac- 
countable apathy which will be changed 
into excitement, some day soon, but, per- 
_— many days too late. 

_ Vepartmental reforms have their societies 
m considerable activity. For the ballot one 
or aa amt hard, but the consideration of 

heir scheme, separate from other parts, is not 
likely to become general; although they make 
a reasonable request. 
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Still more reasonable, perhaps is the desire 
for a’ more equitable representation of con- 
stituencies, in the sense that a ay must be 
pernicious which nobody defends, and that 
must be a reasonable reform of which no evil 
can be said. 

It is true, indeed, that some people talk of 
old land marks not when taxes have to be 
paid, but when votes have to be given. Less 
objection might be made to the old land marks, 
if when danger threatens us one of the little 
boroughs would afford us as many men, as 
much money, and the same number of rifle 
volunteers as Glasgow; but as this equality 
is bo pe oo the other equality should be 
equally impossible, because legislation should 
be honest. The affair is one not of land 
marks, but of state craft marks, and the 
electors, if they think it needless to do any- 
thing more, should at least do themselves 
justice. The reform bill would have wrought 

ter we believe if it had secured equal re- 
presentation to the present electors. 

The agitation for ial reform in Liver- 
pool commenced on the 1st. ult: but has not 

rogressed since then. Its promoters, we 
lieve, feel that if the measure is to benefit 
the working classes, it will be better to take 
a portion of them into council, and get their 
vice on what will help themselves. 

The plan oF Mr. Bright is 4 tax 
of eight shillings on all p over £100 
in value, equivalent to one part in two hun- 
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dred and fifty. The gentleman whose pro- 
perty was worth £250,000 would pay £1000 
and as at four per cent that property would 
yield £10,000 per annum he would pay equi- 
valent to ten per cent of income tax. 
another person had £25,000 in the funds 
yielding perhaps £830 the tax would be £100 
or12percent. Another person with £25,000 
engaged in machinery or merchandise yielding 
5 per cent half-yearly, and that is no great 
matter, would have an income of £2,500 from 
which he would pay £100 or 4 per cent. We 
know a person who does not earn £100 annu- 
ally and has a collection of coins and curiosi- 
ties probably worth £400. They yield him 
nothing. Is he to pay £1 12 per annum for 
a hobby, innocent and even laudable, for it is 
conducted with skill? Another collector is 
rich and his medals, money and other curiosi- 
ties must be worth £20,000. They yield 
nothing. Indeed they cost something to keep. 
Is he to pay £80 per annum for the collection 
of articles that the public will probably receive 
in afew years? Another illustration of a 
different description may be given. A landed 
proprietor keeps a district for hunting ground 
and it does not yield a penny—lIt is of no 
value therefore; although it might easily be 
made worth £25,000. This is an expensive 
luxury to the public and should be doubly 
taxed; but by this scheme the great evil 
would go scot free and the great good would 
be heavily taxed. Of course Mr. Bright does 
not intend that, for there is no subject on 
which, than this matter of land in luxury he 
has clearer views. 

One circumstance is overlooked. If direct 
taxation presses on any person he reduces by 
that amount his household or personal expen- 
diture. The working classes pay the taxes 
and can never escape them by any shuffling. 
Everything must be paid by the persons who 
produce everything or there would soon be 
nothing to pay with. Last year the writer 
was surcharged on income tax—not being so 
rich as the commissioners supposed, and 
having missed the appeal court. Accordingly 
the money was paid, and the entire sum has 
been resolutely saved from personal expendi- 
ture—not the surcharge, but the gross total. 
People who do not know what to do with 
theirmeans may not mind giving them to a civil 
tax collector, and generally, the class consists 
of civil men—but the greater part of persons 
know very well how to spend their money. 
The subject is extremely important but will 
be decided by new constituencies. 

The ype government has during the 
last mont cg are a large army to Cueta, 
a fortified town, long used by them as a penal 
settlement on the Moorish coast and com- 
meneed their war with Morocco in resisting 
a series of attacks made on their redoubts, by 
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the Moors who surround the place in large 
numbers. These hostilities — origi- 
ginate in French influence. e Moors say 
that they adopted all the recommendations of 





If | the British government in the case; and appeal 


to Mr. Drummond Hay, our consul for the 
truth of this statement. The Spaniards have 
not yet been successful; and considerable 
irritation exists in Spain, at the loss of many 
men and much money, and the order for a 
further levy of fitty thousand men during the 
current month. The loss of killed, wounded, 
and sick men on both sides, apparently to 
the present date not much short of five thou- 
sand. Five thousand men, killed or injured, 
a great loss by way of preliminary. 


The slave system in the United Siates has led 
to the execution of five men—Mr. Brown, formerly 
known by his efforts for liberty iu Kansas, on the 
2nd of December; and two whites, named Cook 
and Coppie, along with two negroes, on the 16th of 
Deceinber. The white men were honest enthusiasts 
against slavery, who planned operations for the 
escape of a large number of slaves. The scheme 
was unsuccessful. They defeuded themselves, and 
were overpowered, and they have been hung, reso- 
lately maintaining they perished in a good cause. 
And so they fell, but in falling struck a great blow 
at slavery. They are examples of men forfeiting 
all friends, life, property, and relatives, yet loving 
all, for the sake of bondsmen of whom they only 
knew that they were bound. It was a noble crime 
on earth. It will not be recorded, we think, at 
earth’s great judgment seat. It was nota prudent, 
it was a great unselfish act. We shall hear more 
yet of Mr. Brown of Harper’s Ferry. 

The United States House of Representatives, at 
the date of the latest advices, had not gone into 
session, because the adequate number of votes had 
not been given for a speaker. ‘The Republican 
candidate will be chosen probably. 

In the San Juan difficulty, General Scott having 
arranged with Governor Douglas, of British Co- 
lumbia, has withdrawn all the soldiers of the 
Union from the island, with a few exceptions, left 
to guard the property of some citizens of the 
States. The affair is returned to the region of 
diplomacy, and General Scott to Washington, with 
a strong hope of the new Presidency. Expeditions 
against the Chinese have been forwarded simulta- 
neously from Britain and France, and according to 
one rumour, the Americans have been requested 
to mediate between the Chinese and their enemies. 

The prevalent tales of new quarrels on the 
Congress proposed by Austria and France, and 
which, if true, would have delayed indefinitely the 
proposed meeting, are modified. 

Russia does not resent the proposal in the last 
French pamphlet to curtail the Pontiff’s territories. 
The Roman Catholic powers have displayed an 
accommodating spirit on the subject, aud the Con- 
gress may be formed even in the present month. 
The diplomatic reception of Napoleon occurred 
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on New Year's day, for “ the duties of Sabbath ” 
were overruled by the State’s wants. The Em- 
ror said little, and his observations were pacific. 

The death of Baron Macaulay, on the 28th 
December, is, from his position for several years, 
scarcely a political event. He had forsaken po- 
lities after his elevation to the peerage, and he 
leaves no heir to his title. 

He began life endowed with brilliant genius and 
the prestige of an eminent father’s name. As a 
party man in the Commons, he was useful to his 
friends in periods of intellectual distress. He 
never spoke without careful preparation, and he 
addressed the country rather than the House. His 
character as a lawyer never stood high, and yet he 
was entrusted with the consolidation of Indian 
law, although his labours have not been converted 
into any practical utility. 

He was a distinguished essayist, and wrote 
chiefly through the pages of the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view.” His “ Lays of Ancient Rome” estabdlished 
his fame iu an entirely different description of lite- 
rature, ‘Ihe grand work of his life-time remains 
unfinished. It isa feature in the literature of the 
times, but a fragment, —although a great fragmext 
of a noble pillar, even with numerous errors, which 
mar its general effect; yet there are none of its 
critics who lament not that the author was de- 
prived of that length of days and strength needed 
for the completion of his “ History of England” to a 
recent period. 

Parliament will assemble on the 24th current. 
Various reports are prevalent regarding the Re- 
form Bill, among parties chiefly who forget that 
the bill is probably unwritten. The Cabinet have 
more than two or three members who could draw 
any description of bill in two or three days. The 
idea of the Foreign Secretary or the Premier re. 
quiring months to consider a Reform Bill is altoge- 
ther ridiculous. They are familiar with every | 
feature of the question ; 
what the nation want ; then they will make the best 
bargain possible. Now they do not require hours 





for any other purpose connected with the subject 
except to watch its tide. 

Some parties suggest Lord Teignmouth’s know- 
ledge qualification as a compromise, affording 
common ground for all reformers, because it re- 
moves the fear of ignorance coming into influence 
in the state, as if that were possible; and confers a 
positive benefit on all claimants for the suffrage, 
who have not already attained its terms. 

We have no objections to the scheme, which we 
long advocated, because it is based on a personal 


_ qualification, and all good men may and should reach 


_ its requirements. 


If, therefore, those parties who 


_ think the compromise necessary, would propose it, 
_ and advocate it, they might secure the co-operation 


requisite between the two classes of reformers. 


| No person, however poor, could consider the dis- 





they may wait to see 


tinction invidious, for the common elements of 
education are requisite to good citizenship, and no 
man can feel a deep anxiety concerning the claim 
to vote, who has not discharged the duty of learn- 
ing to read and write. 

We regarded the character of our cheap jour- 
nals as a refutation of the calumny that the great 
body of the unenfranchised had illegal motives and 
would pursue improper objects. Better evidence 
could not be afforded of their politics than those 
of the cheap press. 

To our astonishment, on the last day of the year 
we observe that the penny press is charged with 
pandering to the worst passions and revelling on 
disgusting evidence taken in the English Divorce 
Court. We have never seen any reason for this 
statement. Reports of these trials appear in all 
papers, with few exceptions. The penny papers of 
Edinburgh aud Glasgow, of Liverpool and Man- 
chester, ure certainly not less moral than were the 
old and high-priced journals. The cheap papers 


_ of London are certainly not less reputable than any 


_ other political journals. 
The character of the cheap press is a creditable 
index of popular feeling. 





PROPOSED JUNCTION OF 


Many things occur in the world to convince 
us of our own weakness, things that we can 
never comprehend or understand. One of 
them is the difference between railway trains 
and ships. It would be unnecessary to deny 
my knowledge that the path of the ship is 
upon the waters, and the path of the train 
never should be there, or, that the carri 
move on a way that should never yield, while 
the ships depend for to on their sup- 


ports giving way. w “that ships 
are expedited by fair viet and arava trains 
are not greatly affected by the conditions of 
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the atmosphere ; although even they may be 
detained by a strong head wind. On these 
general similitudes I do not want information; 
my difficulties and ignorance rest in the 
dissimilitudes. Both s of mechanism 
have been contrived for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers, and both have served 
their p well. Having a common object 
therefore, they should have a common treat- 
ment in all quarters, but they siples. dealt reer 
in the press on different princ 
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be quite correct ; although when the matter 
goes too far, and ships are underformed and 
undermanned to save a few shillings, often 
what may be sport to the spectators of the 
competition, becomes death to the sufferers by 
unnecessary wrecks. Three-fourths of the 
wrecks on our coasts are altogether un- 
necessary, and arise out of the circumstances 
which we have stated. 

Competition in shipping is deemed abso- 
lutely necessary for the sake of cheap freights. 
Competition on railways might be considered 
equally necessary for the same purpose. 
Whatever benefit is involved in the cheap 
freight of cotton and corn, may be reaped by 
cheap tickets for parcels and passengers. 
Communication with foreign parts is certainly 
not more important to our comfort than with 
our different towns, and therefore whatever 
principle is good for railways should also be 
good for ships. 

lt is not our purpose to oppose competition 
by ships in asking itsextension to rails, but 
only to invite some of our neighbours to in- 
dulge the value of consistency, and the public 
to look a little beforethem. Competition on 
railways is assailed in many journals, in bitter 
language, as if the directors who sanctioned, 
and shareholders who suffered, low fares, were 


enemies of the country, and guilty of treason ; | 


while at the very moment competition in ship- 
ping is taught to be the safety of our race, and 
any opposition thereto is considered an 
unpardonable wickedness. An alternative is 
provided. An opponent of shipping, and a 
promoter of railway competition, are both 
conjointly and severally considered fools, if 
they be not wicked. 

Last summer the Great Northern and the 
London and North Western Companies dis- 


agreed on a matter of fares, and they ran trains | 


at low prices. Their directors came soon after 
under the ban of the press, for this proceed- 
ing. They were invited, scolded, warned 
into a return to the high tariff by writers who 
surely held free passes, or they could not 
have so diligently laboured to pay away more 
money than was sought from them ; unless in- 
deed they never travel. The two great com- 
nies who came at that time under their cure 
could have stopped their race at low figures, 
when they were satisfied, without any coun- 
sel; and in the meantime people of limited 
means enjoyed a cheap run hither and thither. 
However, the agitation in the journals sup- 
ressed that competition, and led to the 
railway companies’ league, which will soon 
lead to sundry other matters unless the public 
notice its proceedings. The excuse given for 
the agitation in favour of high prices in the 


ress was founded on the interests of share- 
foldste— orphans 


and widows. I suspect | 


ne 
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that there are shareholders of ships—orphans 
and widows too—who have gained no divi-° 
dend from their property for some years, who, 
I fear, have been called on for payments; 
and who have neither merey nor sympathy 
shown to them. Is there anything more dis- 
reputable or sinful in holding shares of 
nautical than of railway property ? It would 
seem, according to the press, thatthe railway 
people are the objects of special care, and the 
nauticals of special persecution. I cannot 
fathom the causes, for this reason, that to me 
carriage cheap and quick—and, of course, 
safe—by land, seems equally necessary as 
the corresponding operation by water. Still, 
while the complaints of the ship-owners are 
met with scorn, and they, like eels, are sup- 
posed to be accustomed to skinning, the rail- 
way folks are guarded as if they were insane, 
or minors. Whenever they get up a little 
rivalry among themselves, the journalists, 
like the ushers of a public school, during 
a boys’ row, join the fight, with the hope, 
by beseechings and brawlings, of making 
peace. A few weeks since, I should have 
supposed, except for a general knowledge 
on the subject, that the greater part of the 
shares on the Kent lines, and the London 
and South Eastern, were held by the members 
of the London press. The anxiety evinced 
for a coalition and consolidation of the lines, 
and the disappointment exhibited when the 


directors would not agree, appeared to be the 


proof of an amiable desire to tax the public a 
little more than at present they pay for 
travelling. I have never observed that men 
could run through Kent for less than the 
fair value; and, indeed, the third class of 
carriages on one of these lines should be 
disallowed by Parliament, or the Board of 
Trade, or some sanatory confederacy. If any 
persons of moderate means ever travel into 
Kent, it must be at the hazard of bronchitis 
and catarrhs and consumption, and any such 
lungs as may be left them, if they have 
travelled often before that way. Doubtless this 
class of persons with moderate means are 
encumbrances on society, and if they could 
be tormented by earache and toothache and 
tic-doloureux out of life, or so many of them 
as will depart from these causes, or any cause ; 
genteel travellers would be delivered to some 
extent from low company in ihe trains. Some 
men talk of strikes among workmen as 
abominable impertinences ; low people should 
do as they are desired and accept what can be 
given them without a murmur. So with 
travelling, third class persons have 

to be thankful to railway shareholders for 
carrying them on any terms, with whatever 
addition of lumbagos or rheumatisms they 
get into the bargain. Still, as there is a 
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combination of railway interests proposed, 
I propound a combination of railway em- 
ployers to stop at home until the former 
have time to provide decent carriages for 


the latter. Third class people pay the | 
dividends, and without their money for a_ 


few months, shares would be got for trifles. 

Some time since an enormous company 
bought up the greater part of the little com- 

nies and individuals, who ran omnibuses 
in the London streets. The press has on the 
whole, waged war with this monopoly, yet at 
the same time it encouraged a monopoly of 
the Kent railway trade. Now I do not 
see such difference between horses and steam, 
that the first should have competition recom- 
mended as a necessity, aud the latter should 
be treated so tenderly. 

A combination of railway shareholders has 
been encouraged and petted by the metro- 
politan journals, or many of them, during the 
time that they have lectured Mr. Potter and 
his companions of the Pavior’s Arms, West- 
minster, along with their ‘‘ victims” in the 
Building Trades, for another combination. 
I eannot get into the logical consistency of 
this course, except on the old principle, that 
‘‘ what in the captain ’s but a choleric word,” 
—the captain in this case being a large share- 
holder—‘“is in the soldier downright blas- 
phemy,”—the soldier being only owner of 
himself and tools. It is so puzzling to as- 
certain how shareholders through their com- 
mittees, may combine to maintain or to raise 
prices; andworkmen through their committees 
cannot take the same course to maintain 
or to raise their wages, that my mind became 
perfectly mystified in an endeavour to find it 
out; until it hit the idea that the shareholders 
did not strike their trains, whereas the work- 
men struek their work. The shareholders 
did not go idle, but only fixed their tariff ; 
while the workmen went idle, until they 
could obtain the wages they wanted for their 
work. 

I was comforted remarkably by discovering 
my own cleverness and capability to find out 
reasons, when suddenly light came on my dark- 
ness, in the form of a person who wanted to 
travel on a railway at the old fares, aftera com- 
bination had been secured between two lines 
that were competing previously. The journey 
was not permitted. The railway company in 
other words, had struck work at the old 
prices. The principle resembled other strikes. 
Perhaps the former figures did not pay, and 
the persons interested proposed to mend them. 
It was a very proper course in that con- 
tingency, yet the workmen, thinking their 
prices do not pay, also combine occasionally ; 
and both parties may be right, if they would 
act with reason and wisdom. 
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Workmen have no Acts of Parliament 
in their favour ; but if any combination of 
persons attempted to make a new railway, 
they would meet the combined opposition 
of shareholders in old railways, and could not 
get forward from the want of an Act, 
and the impossibility of getting one. This 
fact shows a distinction between sharcholders 
and workmen. The former have less right 
to combine than the latter, because they have 
been privileged and protected by the public, 
even to the extent of having power to make 
bye-laws for their own good and success 
in life. In that circumstance I see the cause 
of a wide difference of conduct, due to the 
public by the shareholders, in addition to any 
claim that the world has upon workmen. 

Three companies in Scotland propose to 
visit Parliament next session, for more powers; 
and although the application is confined for 
1860, to the Caledonian, the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and the Scottish Central, yet if 
it be successful, the subsequent year will 
bring other applications, until in 1865 the 
entire conveyance of goods and passengers in 
Scotland may be brought under one cor- 
poration, with a united capital of some 
thirty millions or more, and who might es- 
tablish any rates pleasing to them, by 
suppressing all or any other competing con- 
veyances. 

No great surprise has been expressed at 
this proposal. It seems doubtful whether 
the public be prepared to feel any surprise 
at any proposal made to them, or rather 
to Parliament; which they are prone to 
regard as some foreign body over whom 
they have no control. The Chamber of Com- 
merce in Edinburgh, and the Society for the 
Protection of Trades in Glasgow, have agreed 
to oppose the union. Other public bodies 
will be compelled to notice the scheme. As 
all of them are formed partly of persons 
interested in its success, the opposition may 
be faint ; unless the press combine to help 
the public in this instance. Parliament, as 
the representative of the public, should care 
for its interests, but even again we are in 
the curious position of appealing to a supreme 
court, consisting in great part of interested 
judges. No interest stands stronger than the 
railway interest in Parliament, except per- 
haps the land, or the military, or the naval or 
diplomatic pensions, and places-seeking in- 
terests; but the railways are stronger pro- 
babiy than the banks, or the bill-brokers, or 
the corn trade, the cotton trade, the iron 
trade, the dealers in silks, in stuffs, in woollen, 
or any other conveyancing, commercial, or 
manufacturing class, save attornies and bar- 
risters. 1 begin to see while writing down 
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rous than I supposed; but the circumstance 
is neutralised partly by another, for the 
railway interest permeates all others in the 
lower House ; and nearly all the members 
have their bonds, debentures, or shares. 

Union of railways might be a good change 
for railway travellers. Everything depends 
upon terms. Many of us suppose that the 
public should have made their own railways, 
as municipalities pave their own streets, 
carry their own water, and threaten to make 
their own gas in their own works. Even 
now perhaps that course could be adopted. 
Shareholders assert generally that they do 
not get an adequate dividend, the two-and- 
a-half or three per cents received by them 
free of income tax being the sole receipts 
for interest and risk. ‘They do not say that 
these are dividends on the gross expenditure, 
and that the present holders chiefly bought 
in at half price ; or that these small dividends 
are occasioned by great indebtedness, for the 
reason that the companies began works, 
which, without borrowing, they were unable 
to finish; or, that a large portion of their 
expenditure on which they expect dividends, 
arose out of greed and malevolence, producing 
contentions and strife, paid for in Parliament ; 
that no inconsiderable part thereof has occa- 
sionally been paid for jobbing, and far more 
frequently for culpaple plans. 

Considerations of that nature are hidden 
from public view, when shareholders speak 
and write of lowly dividends, [ may doubt 
that they are low. They equal over the 
county seven to eight per cent on railways 
good and bad, for the absolutely necessary 
expenses. 

I do not oppose a fair dividend, but the 
entire administration of the country’s tra- 
velling affairs by a railway board, certainly 
not worse, but perhaps better than many 
boards. The acts of junction sought for by 
the three companies, whose property must 
rule that of the other companies, should be 
obtained on certain conditions. They could 
not expect it without any observations or 
terms. Let them pay for the new privilege 
in some form. At present Parliament has 
regulated the number and price of part of the 
trains. Each line must run at least one train 
daily, from end to end, at one fixed price. 
This condition was adopted to secure the 
interests of the public. A line cannot be 
opened until it has been approved by the 
Board of Trade, and once more the Parlia- 
ment has attempted to secure the public 
safety. Thus, the principles for which I 
contend are not novelties, but have been 
adopted for the guidance of railway com- 
panies from the beginning, but they need to 
be extended and rendered more nearly perfect. 





Although the Board of Trade certifies that 
the line is safe to travel on, yet they do not 
certify that the carriages are safe to travel in. 
No inquiry is made by them into the reason 
for employing carriages for some classes that 
are inconsistent with comfort and health; or 
for running the parliamentary train at hours 
entirely inconvenient for passengers. 

As for the condition of many carriages, I 
hold it to be reproachful to the present con- 
dition of sanitary science. Companies are 
desirous to prevent their customers from tra- 
velling by the train which Parliament has 
provided that they should have to travel by. 
Now, if it be right to provide for the price 
and speed at which one class of passengers 
should travel, it must be right to provide for 
the safety and security of ail classes; and 
undoubtedly it must be right to provide that 
the carriages be not made injurious to health. 
All open carriages should be condemned and 
suppressed. Even in summer weather their 
employment is not advisable, and in winter 
it is so much worse. The carriages should 
admit of ventilation, but they should not be 
contrived ingeniously to form draughts. Light 
is inexpensive, and all carriages should have 
ample means of allowing their passengers to 
see the world without. Artificial light is 
also cheap, and all carriages should be amply 
lighted at night and travelling in tunnels. A 
little ingenuity exercised in the improvement 
of carriages would render the seats more 
agreeable and easy. No good reason can be 
given for making them exactly six inches too 
narrow between the seats, except that some 
little expense is saved in building them origi- 
nally, which may be represented by the one 
hundredth part of the smallest coin in the 
realm per ticket. The difference of the 
original cost of first, second, and third-class 
carriages is so trifling, and that of comfort is 
so great, that the necessity of legislation on 
the subject is apparent. An equality of the 
comfort necessary to health in travelling is 
essential. An equality in ornament is un- 
necessary. The carriages do not require 
cushions, because travellers may prefer to 
provide their own cushions, but all of them 
require divisions between the seats, for each 
person is entitled to her or his measurement 
of space. 

The charge of conveyance by all classes 
should be regulated, for the variations at 
different times on the same line are incon- 
venient. The cost of carrying passengers 
must be always the same, except for steam 
and wages. ‘These two items furnish a small 
proportion of the expenses incurred by a 
railway company, and they can never be 
equal to an alteration of five or seven-and-a- 
half per cent on their rates. The average 
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difference between first, second, and third- 
class carriages is fifty and one hundred per 
cent. The difference in point of prime cost 
to the company would certainly be repre- 
sented by five and ten per cent. No harm 
can accrue from laying on the extra forty- 


five and ninety per cent for gentility and a | 


pretty carriage, provided no part of it be 
incurred for an extra allowance of comfort, 
health, and safety, or at any rate for health 
and safety. 

An extra charge is made frequently for 
extra speed. Persons who desire to travel 
express pay express fares. On long journeys 


speed is an important element, and travellers . 


should be allowed to pay for the time saved. 
Very rapid travelling is more expensive than 
the average twenty or twenty-five miles an 
hour, and the additions necessary to meet it 
should be imposed, but it is equally necessary 
that the average rate should be preserved, 
and the charges for quicker rates be in pro- 
portion to the work. 

I am aware that all these regulations 
may be considered infringements of free 
trade; but its principles are infringed by 
the mere existence of a railway. By Act of 
Parliament its proprietors obtain the con- 
veyancing trade of a district, and all compe- 
tition with them is prevented. Therefore 
they must be brought under as distinct regu- 
lations as the civil, military, and naval ser- 
vices ; for they are public servants, who take 
for their remuneration the returns from their 
line. Competition or free trade alike are 
terms with which they can have no con- 
nection. They have no right to secure them- 
selves against the one, aud then ask for the 
advantages of the other. 

I do not oppose the union of the three 
companies by Act of Parliament, although i 
implies the subsequent union of all the other 
companies in one body, because they can 
agree together for all mischievous purposes 
as they stand, but the public should exact 
terms of union. Inspectors of factories have 
been employed by the Government, although 
the millowners have no monopoly except that 


conferred by money. The appointment is | 


justified by considerations for the health 
and morals of the factory operatives, 
and they are so numerous that the expense is 
fully justified ; but travellers by railways are 
far more numerous, and more exposed to 
injuries in travelling, while their health is 
at least equally important. Therefore the 
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railway companies by all means, by all means 
should have their acts of general incorpora- 
tion subject to such regulations as a mutual 
inquiry may suggest; and under the sur- 
veillance of Government inspectors, whose 
duties will require them to see to the fulfil- 
ment of these rules: The Act, without these 
provisions, would be a bill made by the public 
to enable the shareholders of the railways to 
charge them what the companies liked for 
such accommodation as they pleased, at such 
speed as they preferred, at the times which 
suited them, by the cheapest possible 
vehicles. 

Not only is some provision requisite for the 
benefit of travellers, but also of goods. A 
short time since, an alliance was made be- 
tween a railway and a steam-boat company. 
I could give the names with much pleasure, 
if such things were not more than common, 
if they had not become vulgar. The conse- 
quence was, that fifty per cent has been added 
to the charges of conveying merchants’ 
packages, of the same nature, size, and 
weight. 

For some months past, I have noticed that 
the traffic returns of railways have a larger 
money value than last year. The addition to 
the number of travellers is not great, but a 
large addition has been made to the expense 
of conveying small parcels. I have a box, 


which being overweight for a passengers 


train, travels after me by luggage train. It 
is alway full of the same material—books, 
and the weight never changes. Last summer 
I paid 3s. 6d. for its carriage over a certain 
distance, and last December, 5s. ‘Lherefore, 
I decided to leave the box thereafter, for 5s. 
being more than 3s. 6d. I not only made up my 
mind to save the 1s. 6d. but the sum total. On 
inquiry among my friends I have discovered 
my own ingratitude, and learned that I have 
been favoured remarkably, for only Is. 6d. 
went on my box, while twice that sum was 
put on the boxes of other people. 

These transactions interfere with all purses 
and the business of every man and woman ; 
yet while competition in shipping is pressed 
to an insensate extent, protection for railways, 
railway dividends, and railway shareholders, 
is advocated with corresponding impetuosity 
in the leading London journals, (but not the 
provincial,) and the Scotch public will feel 
what they have lost, if they allow a railway 
union bill to pass, except on their own terms, 
and knowing the reason why. 
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Ceylon, By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.CS., 
LL.D. 2 vols. pp. 643, and pp. 636. London: 
Longman & Co. 


REGISTER. 


which an ordinary reader needs information that he 


| will not find referred to in these volumes. Phey form 


the most attractive work of the season. We notice 


Tue first edition of this work has been published | their publication in this place in the meantime, be- 


more than two months, and the present impression | 
is the third edition; while it seems probable that 
a fourth may appear at this rate within a few weeks. 
Few examples have occurred of a work so exten- 
sive, passing into circulation with equal rapidity ; 
and the reasons are obvious. Sir James Emerson 
Tennent occupied, for a considerable period, a 
high official station in Ceylon. He had the means 
therefore, of acquiring accurate information re- 
specting the island and its population and produc- 
tions, if he chose to employ them. He was well 
known in literary, political and scientific circles, 
before his removal to Ceylon, and from these cir- 
cumstances the sale of a first edition, even of a 
very expensive work was secure. The demand 
for subsequent editions in an almost .unprece- 
dentedly short time, evinces the high esteem 
formed of the work itself. We are wunac- 
quainted with any more complete description 
of ali that we require to know respecting a British 
possession, with the solid advantages of a 
gazeteer in an attractive style. The volumes 
combine most interesting accounts of the ani- 
mal and vegetable life of Ceylon; its re- 


markable geological characteristics, its ancient | 


and modern history; the condition, employ- 
ments, and posilion of its people, and the 
agricultural and commercial revolutions which 
have raised it recently, and under British manage- 
ment, to the largest coffee growing state. 
The chapters comprising the ancient history of 
Ceylon are certainly not Jess interesting than the 
narratives of more modern times, while they have 
involved greater research, for although the island 
was known to ancient and classic writers, all their 
ideas respecting it were involved in singular con- 
fusion. They bestowed upon it a magnitude which 
alone was exaggerated; for the beauty of the 
island justifies all their statements. In the middle 
ages, the intercourse between Ceylon and Europe 
fell into the hands of the Arabs and Moors; and 
an air of romance was thrown around the trade. 
For a considerable period the Chinese appear to 
have made Ceylon an outpost of their empire; but 
they had, long before our connection with the 
island retired within their present territories. Sir 
James Emerson Tennent bas incorporated under 
the different heads into which the work is divided 
and chiefly as an appendix to the various chapters or 
in notes, the opinions or reports of scientific men, 
on their special snbjects. His text is lightened 
ard illustrated by many anecdotes, derived from 
his own experience or that of his friends, 

Another description of illustrations by engrav- 
ings from drawings are employed profusely. We 
cannot remember any subject regarding Ceylon on 





examined it hitherto. 





cause we have been obliged unexpectedly to leave 
over, until our next number, a review of their con- 
tents, more commensurate to the importance of 
the subject and the merits of the work. 


The Compliments of the Season. By Mrs. Gorvon 

Surrares. London: James Blackwood, pp. 104. 
Ong of the many Christmas books current at the 
present season, but differing from some of them in 
not being a bash of old things made up in a new 
form, but some short stories calculated to put their 
readers in good humour, especially the luck of an 
editor, not over common we dare say. In the tale 
of the strike the authoress has not done justice 
to the committee of the Builders’ Union, who, we 
believe, get little or no salary for their present 
work ; but we wish it were well over, for we fear 
that the story is an over true tale in London. 
Remarks on the Revival in Ulster. By Jonn 

Cropp, pp. 24. London: Partridge and Co. 
Mr, Crorr visited Ulster during the commence- 
ment of the present revival in religion there, and 
has published the result in these pages, which have 
found an extensive sale, and may contribute, along 
with many similar pamphlets, to set this matter in 
a clear light before those readers who have not 
We are as fully satisfied as 
of any occurrence whatever that the revival in Ulstcr 
has been extremely valuable, and is the result of 
the promise given to those who patiently watch and 
work. 


A Dream of the Day that must Come. Edited by 
the Author of “ Morning Clouds.” 1 vol. pp. 
147. London: Wertheim, Macintosh and Haunt. 

Tue author of this book professes to believe in 

dreams, and then he narrates a dream of his own, 

in accordance with the title. This dream is carried 
forward, considerably in time, for the dreamer saw 

London in a condition that will not be realised soon. 

Infidelity prevailed in its councils, and iniquity on 

its streets. The great falling away implied in the 

sentence might occur soon, and the iniquity abounds ; 
but the dream requires, for its fulfilment, changes 
in the form of the streets, their extent, and number 
that cannot be realised speedily. The dreamer 
coming by railway train, finds the churches ne- 

ted meets from his solicitor the advice to 
swear a false affidavit; and sees that the church 
and state are separated. St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
converted into an exchange for the stock brokers, 
but the dreamer ascends to the ball, and while 
there the great trumpet sounds, which is to call the 
earth to judgment. All London is dismayed, as 
may well be true, but the end is not yet. After 
the great trumpet has ceased to sound, six days 
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elapse and frightened London again becomes nearly 
settled, infidelity resumes its influence in the vision. 
Philosophers go prating, as usual in these times, 
through the world. ‘Tidings reach of a new anxiety 
at the commencement of the following week. A 
black cloud had slowly approached from the sea to 
the north of Scotland. It invaded the land. It 
came on with a flight, measured at the pace of a 
slow traveller. Whover entered the cloud came 
not back. It was the bourne from which no tra- 
veller returned. The living fled, but onward came 


night. It gradually overshadowed all broad Scot- 
land, and then went forward, crossing fair Cumber- 
land and rugged Northumberland, and the ¢ unty 
of Durham, and the hills of Lancashire, and the 
wolds of Yorkshire. On it came till it reached the 
doomed city, London, and the sea, amid earthquakes 
and thunders, and death and terror; and an up- 
heaved channel which left us almost joined to the 
continent. A bridge was made, and the survivors 
passed over, but destruction followed. Many of the 
pilgrims reached Palestine. There not one, but 
several judgment seats were set; and the dreamer 
was left over alone, and not judged. He was left 
the last sad lonely man of all our race. Space was 
given him to repent; after all others were con- 
victed, or forgiven and gone. Such is the dream 
of the day that must come. There be souls whom 
love does not draw, but whom terrors may urge. 
The book is obviously for them. Yet we know 
that this day will come; when all living shall be 
changed, and they who sleep shall wake; but not 
by degrees, and measured steps and slow. Let us 
remark (page 25) to the dreamer, that he seems to 
have overlooked the existence of railways and the 
telegraph, whan he leads his readers to believe that 
six days elapsed in his dream before intelligence 
reached London from the north of Scotland— 
whence it would arrive iu so many minutes. How- 
ever, we hope, that not in vain will be the vision, 
and that some reader may have his thoughts carried 
from the dream to the reality. 


Letters om Coolie Emigration to the West Indies. 
Edited by Otto WenkstEKN, pp. 59. London: 
Effiugham Wilson. 


Tue letters are written by Mr. Chamerovzow, the 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and Mr. Wenkstern, and the subject is 
stated in the title. In the correspondence we 
are bound to say that Mr. Wenkstern, in advoeat- 
ing Coolie emigration to the West Indies under 
proper restrictions, has the best of the dispute. If 
the existing rules are insufficient to secure the 
safety of the emigrants and their proper selection, 
let us have more rules ; or if those we bave are 
trespassed, let us have better officials to see after 
thi m. Mr. Wenkstern advocates these views, and 
with them we see no harm in bringing all the 
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heathen we can influence under the teaching and 
training of the Gospel, in such narrow communi- 
ties as the West India Islands, even if they should 
also grow sugar canes and cotton plants. The 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society writes that the society did all in their 
power to prevent tke equalisation of the sugar 
duties, but they were defeated, and must now ac- 
cept it as an accomplished fact; and why not ac- 
cept then the law regarding the immigration of 


_Coolies? Why consent to one accomplished fact 
the cloud, moving slowly by the day and resting at | 


and oppose another, both being evil? The act to 
which reference is made has caused the importa- 
tion of 10,000 negroes as slaves this last year into 
Cuba. It revives the slave trade, Let us deal 
honestly by truth. Perhaps both the secretary of 
‘he society and Mr. Weukstern, if they only seek 
truth, will find it promoted by assisting us to obtain 
colonial representation. 





The Trades and Professions Licensing Bill for 
India. By Joan Bruce Nortoy, of Madras, 
pp. 36. London: Richardson and Co. 

THeRe is a curiosity in the speech which forms 
this pamphlet, for the author opposes the retention 
of a large British army in India; but he resides 
at Madras, and is the agent for several native 
chiefs. From the connection we infer that his 
judgment may be prejudiced a Jittle. India cannot 
now have the capital necessary for its public works 
without the burden of a large British garrison, 
and the trades and professions must meet part of 
the necessary taxation. 


An Essay on the Origin, Organization and Deeom- 
position of the Solar System. By Witttam Gaul, 
Sen 1 vol., pp. 74 Aberdeen: William 
Beunet. 

One object of this work is to demonstrate how “ the 

conception of central gravity is a groundless dream.” 

The author’s arguments are illustrated by numerous 

diagrams. He considers Sir Isaac Newton's theory 

unfounded; believes that all things began by 
water, or rai her with some gaseous compound whien 
becoming gradually a liquid was next converted in 
some parts to a solid. ‘That seems to be the order. 

Mercury we are told “ wasa large globe of gas 

or vapoury matter, in Ciameter about 200,000 miles, 

to be coudensed by chemical and organic action, 

into acrust of 30 miles, encasing a gaseous volume, 
of upwards of 7000 miles.” The sun’s emanations 
accomplished that solidification, Now the planets 
circle the sun like moths around a candle ; and will 
assuredly come to the same end. Not beirg able, 
to contradict that assertion, it a | @ little 
anxious, but we observe that the earth will require 
from its present position 16,216,216,216 years to 


descend to the furnace ; and b a wns 
life will be extinguished when 8 the 
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distance and time have passed, still 10,810,810,811 
years are so very Jong, as to destroy our personal 
interest in the catastrophe. For the arguments 
we are to leave them to our friend Mr. Pittenweem, 
who will confirm or correct them, when he recovers 
from the engagements incidental to the present 
season. As for the attack on the gravitation theory 
it is worth perusal by those who feel interested 
in this class of subjects. Some of the statements 
are remarkably ingenious, and there is an immense 
amount of labour in this thin volume; on that ac- 
count, and for some other reasons, although it gocs 
so deep into the future, still people chiefly inter- 
ested in the present, may find it deserving of 
notice. Its arguments are novel. 


The Weather Almanac for 1860. By Ortanop 
Wuistiecrart. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 
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The Homilist. Ward and Co. 

Tue editor of this monthly publication states that 
its object is not exhaustive but suggestive, and 
that its various topics are not discussed fully, but 
material of thought is supplied on them. The 
work appears to fulfil that purpose. The papers 
are condensed and short, and more useful to 
students of theology than any other class, but 
those in the number sent to us comprise excellent 
matter. 


The Scottish Review. Office of the Tempcrance 
League, Glasgow. 

Tu1s Number has been published now for some 
time, and its successor must be near at hand. A 
small portion only of its pages is occupied by the 
question relating to the League; and the greater 
part with social subjects, without any apparent 
political leaning. 


Tue author informs us that he lives in a nice 
cottage in Suffolk, at Thwaite, and has en- 
tered upon the fiftieth year of his pilgri Meliora. London: Partridge and Co. 


We once before noticed this publication which is 


image, 
and this is the fourth of his almanac. It 
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contains predictions of the weather for 1860, 
and the weather-wise writer farther says, that 
he has been successful to the proportion of 
twenty-five per cent in his predictions for 


1859. He is evidently an observant and sen- 
sible person, who will not pretend to do what 
may not be accomplished by experience and 
science. The weather occupies a small space 


indeed, in an admirable agricultural almanac, 
of which we like the spirit as much as the 


way of accomplishing its purpose or work. | 


The poetry of the months is better in design 
than in execution, but the farmers will be 
more interested in the information, remarks 
and tables on agricultural matters, condensed 
within a limited space. Reverting to the 
try however, we claim exemption from 

the closing lines of the pre amble for Janu- 
ary, Viz., 

Meanwhile the critic may his judgment try, 

Aud gradge that any author should stand high. 


We are guitless of any grudge on the sub- 
ject, for we trust that the author of the 


weather almanac will stand high, as he cer- 
tainly will if he stands on its merits. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtless. By Mr. C. H. 
Smita, vol. 1. p. 256, London, Blackwood,—is not 
exactly the kind of thoughts which might have 
been expected from a lady, but a little and pleasant 
volume of scientific notes, with abundance of 
woodcuts on animal and vegetable life, and bints 
on many othergsubjects, from astronomy down- 
wards to geology, wherein the relative magnitude 
of the earth and sun is represented by a circle of 
1} inch diameter, and a point like the dot over un 
i, we like the little volume very much, and it may 
fulfil the design set forth in the title. 





also a quarterly, belonging to the Manchester Tem- 
perance League, with the same objects as the 
Scottish Review, and bearing a close resemblance 
to that publication, perlaps a little more diver- 
sified ; and with more literary tendencies. Both 
publications contain useful and well written papers. 








Tne volume of this magazine for 1858 contained 
a summary of events in each month as they oc- 
curred ; but although these notes were useful at 
the time, and likely to be more useful at a future 
time ; yet they occupied so much space, that either 
papers on leading subjects required to be curtailed 
or a volume always too large, beeame absolutely 
unwieldy. 

The patural desire also to comprebend all the 
days of each month in each Number necessarily 
carried our publication to a Jater date than correse 
ponding per odi al~ 

A remedy is easily provided for the first objec- 
tion to the resuption of this practice by rendering 
the volumes half yearly, and thus more convenient 
for reference. For the second, we must transgress 
the natural arrangement, and close this summary 
of dates and events at the 25th. 

With these changes we will resume the diary of 
occurrences, which accurately prepared and briefly 
expressed will be rendered more useful by the lapse 
of time. Other additions and alteratious will be 
thus practicable without reducing that monthly 
space which fur twenty-six years has been devoted 
to current literature, and political and social 
suggestions, often in advance of their time, and 
repeatedly assailed as impracticable, although the 
great majority of these recommendations have now 
been long adopted. 





